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Editorially speaking .. . 


@ While the world at large celebrates January, 
1950, as the mid-point in our fabulous 2oth 
century, the date also has anniversary signifi- 
cance for Public Personnel Review. With 10 
years of life behind it, the CSA journal begins 
its second decade of existence with this issue. 
To signal the occasion, the magazine has been 
given a newly designed cover and bigger pages. 
We hope that these changes will bé favorably 
received by our readers, and that they will be 
with us in ever-growing numbers as we move 
forward into the other half of the century. 


© In one respect, at least, personnel programs 
in government and industry have much in 
common. Both must be based on broadly con- 
ceived policies, and both rely on procedures 
and techniques to make these policies opera- 


tive. The danger is ever-present, however, that 
the personnel man may become pre-occupied 
with his procedures and lose sight of the 
greater goal. Colonel Alexander Heron, one of 
the country’s outstanding figures in the indus- 
trial personnel field, makes a forceful argu- 
ment for a more balanced approach in his 
article, Dynamic Personnel Policies. Personnel 
motivation, he points out, is the proper goal, 
and personnel methodology should be directed 
to that end. Only when each employee has a 
sense of participation and accomplishment in 
his work is the personnel policy truly dynamic. 


@ The demand for administrative talent in the 
federal service grows with each passing year, 
but until recently, little or nothing was done 
to develop a long-range source of supply. Now, 
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however, a well-planned training and develop- 
ment program for fledgling administrators is 
in operation, and in its success lies a possible 
solution for large states and ‘cities facing the 
same problem. Henry J. Brown, Jr. tells how 
the plan operates in his article, The Federal 
Administrative Intern Program. 


@ When officials of Chula Vista, California, a 
city of 15,000, set out to install a new personnel 
program from scratch, they found no ready- 
made blueprints for a city of that size to use. 
Happily, however, they received neighborly as- 
sistance from the nearby San Diego County 
Civil Service Commission, and the coopera- 
tively developed program is off to a good 
start. In Bryant Kearny’s article, Adapting 
Civil Service to the Small Jurisdiction, the 
author outlines an approach that other com- 
munities may find useful in solving similar 
problems. 


® What's the difference, if any, between an 
“Investigator” and an “Inspector”? This is no 
academic question to job classifiers in many 
public jurisdictions, where a wide variety of 
law-enforcement activities often gives rise to a 
host of specialized investigator jobs. In Cali- 
fornia the classification staff of the State Per- 
sonnel Board put their various investigator 
jobs under close scrutiny and came up with 
some interesting findings. Charles J. Lilley 
describes what the analysis accomplished in his 
article, A New Method of Classifying Investi- 
gator Positions. 


®@ One good way to learn what employees want 
out of their jobs is to go directly to them and 
ask. The answers you get don’t always jibe with 
what you might expect. In conducting a mo- 
rale study among hospital attendants, the 
Wayne County Civil Service Commission took 
this direct approach and made some thought- 
provoking discoveries. At the same time the 
staff developed an ingeniously simple method 
for tabulating the data. Sidney Selzer’s article, 


Studying Job Satisfaction Among Hospital At- 
tendants, tells the story of the survey. 


© Judging from the reactions of our readers, 
Paul Irvine's article, Plain Talk for Govern- 
ment Writers was one of the most widely read 
of last year. Indeed, one reader wrote to us 
from Sidney, Australia, politely urging that 
we apply Irvine’s principles to “Editorially 
Speaking.” We were still pondering the mat- 
ter when we ran across a delightful piece of 
whimsey, Ministry Merry-Go-Round. The au- 
thor, a British civil servant, shows what can 
happen when a government official lets him- 
self slip into plain talk in his correspondence. 
The editors of “Civil Service Opinion” have 
kindly given us permission to reprint it as a 
caution to our own readers. 
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Dynamic 


Personnel Policies . . . . . . COL.ALEXANDER R. HERON 





LTHOUGH I have drawn my subsistence 
from the public payroll at different 
times in my life, I shall discuss the subject 
of dynamic personnel policies mostly from 
the lessons I have learned in the adminis- 
tration of private business. 


Public and Private Administration 
Have Some Different Rules 


IN PRIVATE BUSINESS, there is a great deal of 
freedom to do the wrong thing, to exercise 
judgment, to learn what a mistake can be. 
Public administration, on the other hand, 
is hedged about by legislation that seeks to 
prevent mistakes by prohibiting people 
from doing the wrong thing. But this sit- 
uation is one which must be fundament- 
ally accepted. In a democratic form of 
government, go or 95 per cent of the leg- 
islation regarding the employment of per- 
sonnel, the purchase of commodities or 
capital goods, and the letting of contracts 
for the public service is—and probably 
must be—protective rather that assistive 
(if I may coin the word). 

These laws are not written to make it 
easier for public administrators to do a 
good businesslike job and to get results. 
They are not written to enable a personnel 
administrator to get together a competent 
working force which will operate as a team 
toward a given objective. They are written, 
and properly written, for the purpose of 
protecting the interests of the people whose 
trustees we are when we administer any 





@ Cot. ALEXANDER R. HERON is Vice-President in 
charge of Industrial Relations for the Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation. He is widely known for 
his leadership in the field of industrial relations. 
Among his writings are Sharing Information with 
Employees, and Beyond Collective Bargaining. 
During the war he served as Chief of Civilian 
Personnel for Army Service Forces, and after the 
war was Director of the California State Recon- 
struction and Reemployment Comimission. This 
article is adapted from a speech delivered by 
Colonel Heron at the Assembly’s 1949 Annual 
Conference on Public Personnel Administration 
in San Francisco. 


of their government. They are written to 
prevent us from hiring, or exclusively hir- 
ing, nieces and nephews. They are written 
to protect us, as well as the public, from 
misjudgment, malfeasance, and favoritism 
in the selection of personnel, vendors, and 
contractors. The lawmakers intend to re- 
quire eight people to pass upon the pro- 
priety of a single payment—if it is possible 
to find eight people who are within reach 
and to whose desks the documents can be 
passed. During the war period, many of 
the restrictions were relaxed, but still I 
had in my office two or three people whose 
principal duty was “walking the papers.” 
Frequently, five or six weeks were saved 
on an employment procedure if a lieuten- 
ant in uniform was given the package of 
papers and told to follow it through 
from office to office and desk to desk until 
the necessary eight signatures were ap- 
pended—each one appended on the basis 
of the fact that the preceding signature 
was on the correct line regardless of the 
content of the document. This may sound 
very silly. It strikes the average business- 
man as a lot of unnecessary red tape. Many 
of them come home after their first con- 
tact with government administration con- 
vinced that a great deal of the activity 
was created for the sole purpose of making 
jobs. 

But there is a much more intelligent and 
fundamental approach to this question of 
red tape. Sometime I hope to be able to 
write a book that will explain the basic 
morality of red tape in a democratic gov- 
ernment. It 7s basically moral. 

We may as well accept the fact that our 
hands are tied; our progress slowed up; 
our efficiency hampered, if not crippled. 
Our personal development as individuals 
—expressing judgment and exercising the 
power of decision—is restricted. The re- 
straints are put on us, however, because 
we are exercising a trusteeship for the 
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people, who do not—and cannot and 
should not—trust us in public business 
with the same degree of discretion with 
which we are trusted in private business. 
That may be another reason for the great 
difference between the approach of public 
and private personnel administrators. 

Although the actions of public admin- 
istrators are curtailed by restrictive legis- 
lation, these same laws also protect them 
from unjust penalties. Private adminis- 
trators may not be so restricted; but 
neither are they so protected. The penal- 
ties for misuse of discretion, for breach of 
trust, for lack of judgment, are prompt 
and severe. Still, there is probably more 
loss through malfeasance in private busi- 
ness than there is in public business. Pri- 
vate business, for example, will often give 
one man a large amount of final decision- 
making power which can, of course, be 
costly. ‘They do so, however, because such 
a calculated risk usually costs less than the 
absolute protection of checks and balances 
with which we attempt to surround gov- 
ernmental administration. So much for 
background. 

From the rather limited experiences 
which I have had in public administration, 
I am convinced that it is infinitely more 
difficult to create dynamic policies in pub- 
lic business than it is in private business. 
The legislation to which I have referred 
is a legislation of techniques—a provision 
of checks and balances, a provision of pro- 
tection, restrictions, negative mandates. It 
is not, generally speaking, legislation deal- 
ing with policy. On the other hand, the 
creation of an agency of government is al- 
most always the product of a statute that 
begins with a statement of policy which 
paints with a broad brush the picture of 
what the public desires to accomplish 
through the activities of the new agency. 
There we have policy. There we have ma- 
jor objectives set forth. 

The problem, then, is to make those 
major objectives register through a dy- 
namic personnel policy because, in many 
cases, the policies themselves may not be 
inherently dynamic or inspiring or cru- 
sade-provoking. 


The Techniques of Administration 
Are Well Advanced 

IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION and in private 
administration, we are learning to use 
many of the same techniques. A job does 
not become a profession until there is a 
five-foot shelf of books dealing with the 
techniques applicable to that particular 
job or function. We are now up to four 
feet, 914 inches of that shelf of books on 
personnel administration. I am quite sure 
that as the calendar pages turn over we 
shall very promptly reach the full status 
of a profession. When that happens, the 
whole field of personnel administration 
will be subjected to definitions and pre- 
scriptions which, with the passage of time, 
will be almost as binding as present-day 
governmental regulations. So far; the de- 
velopment of the profession of personnel 
administration is still in its dynamic stages. 
As long as that 214 inches of space remains 
on the bookshelf, anything may happen. 
We may find new things. We may find 
new principles that will greatly reduce the 
importance and necessity of some of the 
techniques we have so laboriously devel- 
oped during these years. 

What are some of the phases of person- 
nel already between the covers of the books 
on the 4-foot, g14-inch bookshelf? Well, in 
the first place, there is the wealth of ma- 
terial on testing mental maturity, temper- 
ament, aptitudes, and skills of prospective 
employees. We know how—even if we don’t 
always do it—to deal with problems of 
placement, training, classification, develop- 
ing executives, and designing a good sal- 
ary and wage scale. 

There are now so many excellent books 
on the techniques of how to get along with 
people that there is no longer any excuse 
for two employees doing similar work to 
quarrel about it. And there certainly is no 
excuse for their supervisor not to know 
exactly how to handle them and their 
problems and keep the team running 
smoothly. It is all in the books right now. 

Most of you, of course, are in contact 
with, and more or less active in, the So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment. Just recently, there came across my 
desk an announcement of a meeting of the 
Society in New York. The theme for the 
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meeting was that 1950 is going to be a 
year of intensive competition for private 
business. The program stated that: “To 
increase production and reduce costs in 
order to be competitive means sound 
planning, good organization, and effective 
controls. It means that we must find the 
best methods and employ the best me- 
chanical devices available. Yet these things 
alone can neither increase productivity nor 
decrease costs. These managerial and tech- 
nical devices will only be successful as 
people will to make them so. The best 
plans, methods, or mechanical devices, by 
themselves, are useless unless the supervi- 
sors, all levels of management, and the 
rank and file workers will to: make the 
plans, methods, and techniques work. If 
employees wish to help implement the 
plans, methods, and techniques, manage- 
ment must give adequate attention to sat- 
isfying their basic desires.” 


Administrative Techniques Must Now Be 

“Dynamized” 
BUSINESSMEN, generally, throughout the 
United States, have taken a great deal of 
interest in recent months in the optimistic 
possibilities of the Hoover report. Those 
of us who have had opportunity or. occa- 
sion to study portions of it, however, have 
been impressed by the fact that it is 
another contribution to the field of 
techniques in organization—obviously ex- 
tremely logical; obviously headed in the 
direction of efficiency by eliminating du- 
plication and the road-blocks to good per- 
formance in government; and indirectly, 
of course, headed toward economy. The 
potentialities envisioned in the Hoover 
report cannot be achieved, however, un- 
less something is found which will ener- 
gize the cold suggestions made by the com- 
mittee. 

That something that energizes is the 
heart of successful administration. That 
something—I call it dynamic personnel 
policies—will create a hundred thousand 
crusaders in the federal service of the 
United States of America determined to 
achieve the results that are forecast and 
mapped out by the Hoover report. 

Dynamic personnel policies are going to 
accomplish the results sét forth as an es- 


sential prescription for the 1950 success of 
private business by the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management. 

Dynamic personnel policies put the mo- 
tion, direction, and power into the won- 
derful machinery the human mind is able 
to devise. 

We have made some progress in private 
industry because our over-all units are 
relatively small. Some of our large cor- 
porations are ambitiously heading in the 
direction of bigness, but not one has as yet 
achieved a size at all competitive with the 
service of the government of the United 
States. And neither has any corporation in 
the Pacific Coast states grown as large as 
the governmental service of a single state 
such as California. My own Company has 
perhaps one-fourth the number of em- 
ployees that the state of California has. 
Now, I am certainly not criticizing the 
state of California. I am merely pointing 
out that we should be able to do a better 
job of creating dynamic policies in our 
smaller units than can be done in these 
large governmental units. What is our 
problem in private industry of creating or 
finding dynamic personnel policies? 

Suppose we had a Hoover report for 
our corporation, and it proved beyond 
reasonable question, that if this, and this, 
and this change were made we would have 
a better functioning organization; the or- 
ganization chart would be a prettier thing; 
the gearing of the wheels would be more 
logical; there would be less friction. Could 
we sell the report to our top, middle, and 
lower management? Could we sell it to 
our rank and file employees? Using the 
arguments listed above, not in ten thou- 
sand years! And even a corporation like 
ours is not going to last ten thousand 
years! 

Dynamic personnel policies involve a 
very simple, old-fashioned, unavoidable, 
everlasting fact. A man will become en- 
thusiastic to do something—a man will be- 
come dynamized toward a certain activity 
directly in proportion as he sees a personal 
reason for doing so—directly in proportion 
to the impact that it has on his personal 
interest and his personal life. Now the per- 
sonal interest of an employee, in industry 
at least, is not always a matter of wages 
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today, nor job security tomorrow, nor even 
an opportunity for promotion. It is a 
much more subtle thing than that. I said 
that this is a simple and everlasting state- 
ment, and it is. The basic satisfaction a 
wage earner gets out of his job or that the 
President of the United States gets out of 
his, are essentially the same. We never 
have been able to put into a book just 
what it is that makes a man want to have 
the feeling of accomplishing something— 
of doing something—even when he is ill- 
paid for doing it. It is the most important 
human trait which we have ever over- 
looked. It is the key probably to the prob- 
lem of dynamic personnel policies. 

In our corporation, we shall never be 
satisfied as long as there is anyone on the 
payroll who does not know what business 
the corporation is engaged in and some- 
thing about the different phases of that 
business. 

We shall not be satisfied as long as there 
is a man or woman who does not know 
what relation his tasks have to the mission 
of the corporation as a whole. 

We shall not be satisfied as long as there 
is anyone with a question that he believes 
cannot be answered—or will not be an- 
swered to him on the grounds that it is 
none of his business. 

We shall not be satisfied until every last 
man on our payroll feels that the Com- 
pany’s business is his business—and I may 
say without hesitation, that it is the con- 
cept of the directors, the executives, the 
officers of our corporation—that the busi- 
ness of the corporation belongs to every 
employee just as definitely as it belongs 
to every stockholder. The investment of 
the employee who may have worked for 
the corporation from the time he was 20 
until he is 4o years of age is consider- 
ably greater than the investment of the 
stockholder who has put in only money. 
The employee has put in his life’s oppor- 
tunity. At 40 or 45 years of age a man 
can’t change his mind and start over again. 
He has invested his life in the corporation’s 
service. We want him to know where he 
is investing his life, why he is investing his 
life, and what relationship his work has 
to the mission of the corporation as a 
whole. 


American industry has a somewhat dif- 
ferent selection problem from that which 
government has. We have, and we must 
have jobs for a cross-section of the em- 
ployable population of the United States. 
If there is an average mental age, if there 
is an average of ability among the 60 mil- 
lion members of the American working 
force, the average will be almost identical 
with the median. Roughly speaking, then, 
half the American working force will be 
below the average in ability and in what 
we carelessly call intelligence, and the 
other half will be above. 

As long as the private management sys- 
tem is trusted with the operation of the 
American economy, it cannot select for it- 
self the responsibility of providing jobs 
for the upper half of the population. It is 
the task of American management to pro- 
vide jobs for a cross-section of the popula- 
tion. Fortunately, modern industrial 
manufacturing, business, and transporta- 
tion methods have made it possible to do 
that to a much greater extent than could 
ever have been achieved under an indi- 
vidual, craft type industrial economy. 


Each Employee Needs to Know Why 
He Is Needed 


WE HAVE in one of our plants a man who 
has a laborious job, one of the few in a 
modern pulp and paper mill which is 
both laborious and monotonous. He has 
the task of handling heavy quantities of an 
inert material—limerock—to be exact. He 
loads it in little tram cars which leave him 
and go trundling off down a narrow-gauge 
track, off out of sight, making a trip of 
about 2,000 feet after they leave him. 
He is one of the men who came into 
our employment during the war years. I 
doubt if he could pass the merit examina- 
tion of any municipal, state, or federal 
civil service commission in the United 
States or provinces of Canada. I doubt 
if he could qualify. He qualifies for our 
work all right. Two or three times the op- 
portunity has come for him to move to 
another job in the plant, and he, very in- 
dignantly, refuses to do so. His job pays 
one or two cents per hour above the com- 
mon labor rate, and, as the story came to 
me (I had it followed up a little bit), two 
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or three people have talked to him with 
this inspiring experience. He paused but 
briefly in his work and explained why that 
job of his is so infernally important that 
he doesn’t want to leave it. Why? This 
limerock goes into a continuous-process 
operation, and he will explain, in not 
very cultured English, why it is necessary 
for that limerock to be going in a contin- 
uous flow. He will explain what happens 
to it physically, how it is moved at the 
other end of this little railroad trip that 
it takes. He will explain, in the crude way 
in which he understands it, the chemical 
process to which it makes a contribution, 
and he will move on from that to point out 
the outflow of paper from that mill, and 
wind up by asking: “Now what do you 
think would happen if somebody got this 
job that didn’t pay attention to it and 
keep that limerock moving?” 

We can take no credit whatever for hav- 
ing applied dynamic personnel policies to 
create that kind of an attitude. This man 
probably has an I.Q. of about 80. He fits 
that job. That job fits him. And yet his 
personality is achieving something. He is 
achieving expression; he is achieving satis- 
faction because he knows the significance 
of what he is doing; and he is fired with 
the significance of the over-all job that is 
being done in that relatively small indus- 
trial plant. He knows what the plant is 
doing, and why it must keep on doing it. 
He knows why he is a better man to be 
doing that job, and that job is important 
enough for him to devote the rest of his 
life to it. He has refused the promotions 
that were offered to him because he values 
so highly the importance of that job, re- 
alizes so completely his fitness for it, and 
feels the responsibility and the pride that 
goes with doing a meaningful job. 

We have given a great deal of thought 
to this effort to make jobs meaningful in 
our industrial plant, but we had never 
gotten around to the tram car job. If we 
had gotten around to it, however, I am 
afraid we would have made a terrible fail- 
ure of trying to picture its significance in 
such a way as to enlist the enthusiasm of 
the occupant. But this man, with less than 
average intelligence, good physique, we 
can’t say without ambition (but with am- 


bition of a peculiar kind that satisfies itself 
there), this man has created for us the in- 
terpretation of that job which is part and 
parcel of the dynamic personnel policies 
that I am talking about. 


Management and Labor Need Each Other 


WE IN PRIVATE INDUSTRY, commerce, and 
business have another instrument in our 
favor which is not ordinarily available in 
public administration. About 50 million 
of the 60 million wage earners in the 
United States, and a like proportion of the 
labor force in Canada, do not sell their 
services directly to the consumer of those 
services. Our modern economy has sep- 
arated the man from his customer very 
definitely. I am told that 150 years ago, 
about go per cent of the free, white, adult 
males in the United States were, what we 
would call today, self-employed. Today, 
over 80 per cent of our working force is 
not self-employed but must be on some- 
body’s payroll. 

There was a feudal period during the 
nineteenth century when getting a job 
meant winning the favor of the man who 
had inherited the local cotton mill from 
his grandfather or winning the good will 
of the man who had inherited the large 
farm. Today, the situation is actually re- 
versed. Today, the owners seldom man- 
age the larger businesses. A new profession 
of management has come into the picture. 
That management is selected, in a way, by 
the owners of the business to conserve 
their investment and pay them rent for 
it. To a very much greater extent, how- 
ever, that management is selected by over 
50 million workers individually who must 
have salesmen in order to sell their time, 
skills, strength, and services to distant 
customers. 

In 1790, a paper maker was a highly 
skilled man who made foolscap paper for 
the local schoolteacher or lawyer on order. 
Today, the skilled paper maker is one of 
thousands of men working in a single 
plant, no one of whom can completely 
make a sheet of paper, and no one of 
whom could sell that paper to the con- 
sumer of it, if he could make it. 

One of the principal products of our 
corporation is newsprint paper. In the 
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process of manufacturing newsprint paper, 
probably 2,000, 3,000 or 5,000 different 
individuals have made a contribution to 
it before it comes out in a roll of news- 
print. Is that the end of the story? No! We 
do not sell that to anybody who wants to 
acquire and own some newsprint paper. 
We sell it to a publisher who wants to get 
rid of it just as rapidly as he can, and he 
doesn’t sell it to anyone who wants to own 
a certain quantity (about 4 ounces a day) 
of newsprint paper. He sells news and ad- 
vertising, and some comics, if he has a 
good editor and publisher. 

The man who has the skill to contribute 
something to the making of that paper, 
such as cutting down the trees in the for- 
est, cannot go out and sell his time and 
skill to you and me who buy newspapers 
on the street corners. In between are all 
the selling jobs. The woodcutter, and 
every one of the 50 million workers in the 
United States, depends on some manage- 
ment to sell his services for him. That in 
itself, that fact, that concept, is a vital 
and sharp-edged tool in the hands of pri- 
vate management in accomplishing this 
thing called dynamic personnel policies. 
The selling factor is not available to the 
public service, but I think there is a sub- 
stitute for it. Several years ago I was tre- 
mendously impressed and inspired by a 
publication of a series of discussions con- 
ducted in one of the federal departments 
of the United States. I believe the publi- 
cation was given the name “Democracy 
Has Roots.” 

Perhaps it is impossible to expect that 
millions of employees of the federal gov- 
ernment, or tens of thousands of employ- 
ees of state governments, will have any 
better concept than the rest of us have as 
to why that government actually exists. 
But it is not impossible, and it is highly 
essential, that any employee in any depart- 
ment of the state, federal, or municipal 
government know the function of his de- 
partment—and believe in it. Now we are 
getting on dangerous ground. 

Suppose we might be talking about some 
of these objectionable, restrictive agencies 
—such as the Federal Trade Commission, 
for instance! Suppose that one of the tests 
for employment in the Federal Trade 


Commission, aside from the competitive 
examination, was the requirement of an 
oath: “I do hereby solemnly swear that I 
wholeheartedly and enthusiastically be- 
lieve in the mission of the Federal Trade 
Commission and will commit myself to 
its accomplishment.” That will be another 
gadget. That will be another technique. 
That will be no contribution whatever to 
the kind of dynamic personnel policies 
that I am talking about today. 

An employee for that Commission, for 
that department, or for any other depart- 
ment is, of course, selected on the standards 
that have been set up by law. He is trans- 
ferable from department to department 
to jobs where the content is within his 
demonstrated abilities as proved by com- 
petition. He is not attached to a particular 
mission. He is not a crusader for the func- 
tion of the department, but after he be- 
comes a member of the departmental pay- 
roll, dynamic personnel policies should 
make him a member of the department’s 
team. ‘They should reveal to him the basic 
philosophy under which the department 
operates. They should let him know that 
it has direction and purpose, and that it 
is the creature for carrying out a policy 
made by the people of the nation, state, or 
city through their legislative representa- 
tives. In other words, dynamic personnel 
policies begin with the concept that the 
employee, down to the last one, must have 
a vision of the purpose of the activity in 
which he is engaged—the major activity— 
not just the activity on his own desk. 

Just one other feature of what I con- 
ceive of as dynamic personnel policies I 
shall add to this. Each employee must not 
only have that over-all concept as to why 
this building was built and why this de- 
partment was created; he must also have 
the concept of some relationship between 
his task from day to day and the over-all 
objective of the department. I believe we 
could accomplish this kind of dynamic 
personnel policies, if the personnel ad- 
ministrators, and the departmental ad- 
ministrators and supervisors, and the ex- 
ecutives really faced these two problems: 
“What is the essential public purpose to 
be served by the existence of this depart- 


ment?” ‘What is the essential relation- 
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ship between the job on desk No. 243 and 
the essential purpose of the department?” 
An honest facing of those two questions 
I think would contribute all the things we 
are looking for in good business adminis- 
tration aside from personnel administra- 
tion, and I think they would contribute 
tremendously toward the effectiveness of 
the achievement of the objectives in which 
we are interested. They certainly would 
contribute toward the simplification of 
organization, the elimination of unneces- 
sary tasks and people, economical opera- 
tion, and the adoption and purposeful use 
of all the best techniques that have been 
or will be developed. 

I am interested in personnel techniques 
and I have confidence in their importance 
and their value in the administration of 
groups of people in the operation of busi- 
ness, both public and private, through the 


accumulation of groups and the assign- 
ment of tasks. Without this thing we are 
calling dynamic personnel policies, all the 
techniques in the world are useless to us. 
Techniques are very useful in adding a 
name to a payroll and placing a worker at 
a desk. Beyond that, the dynamic part of 
the function of public and private man- 
agement consists of making the new 
worker a member of the team—a team 
which has a goal; a team which has as- 
signed functions. In other words, give him 
a concept (a dynamic concept) of the over- 
all mission of the agency that employs him 
and, perhaps even more important, give 
him a concept of the relationship between 
the tasks assigned to him today, tomor- 
row, and next year, and the achievement 
of the over-all purpose of the agency, the 
business, or the government itself. 
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HE PROBLEM of supplying the govern- 

ment with well-trained supervisory 
and administrative personnel is a matter 
of paramount importance. The federal 
government has always relied heavily on 
administrators and supervisors who rose 
to their positions over a period of govern- 
ment service by demonstrating their abil- 
ity to handle the duties required of them. 
However, because of the steady expansion 
of governmental activities and the increas- 
ing public demand for better administra- 
tion, there have seldom been enough peo- 
ple ready for the responsibility of admin- 
istrative positions as rapidly as such posi- 
tions became vacant. 

True, the government has been active 
in the field of training but, owing to the 
pressure of recent emergencies, training 
has generally been confined to fields where 
it could be administered quickly and en 
masse, and where results could be felt al- 
most at once. The more tedious, expen- 
sive, and comprehensive training needed 
to develop administrators and supervisors 
had to be postponed until the immediate 
problems accompanying depression and 
war could be met. Moreover, during the 
years of national emergency, many agen- 
cies were reluctant to spare the personnel 
for the time required to train them effec- 
tively as administrators. This situation 
has been fully recognized by the Hoover 
Commission in its study of federal per- 
sonnel. 

However, the training picture has not 
been completely dark. Since April, 1934, 
the National Institute of Public Affairs, a 
privately endowed institution, has _pio- 
neered in developing a method of training 
people for government careers and _ has 
stirred the interest of college graduates to 





@ J. HENRY Brown, Jr., was himself an intern in 
the Sixth Administrative Intern Program (Septem- 
ber, 1947, through February, 1948). At the con- 
clusion of the program, he joined the staff of the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission as Assistant to the 
Director of the Administrative Intern Program. 
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take such training. Its work has provided 
an effective pattern for discovering and 
developing administrative talent. 

It was the Institute which inaugurated 
the internship type of training plan on 
which the Federal Administrative Intern 
Program was later based. The story of the 
Institute’s highly successful operation has 
been well told,! but it is doubtful that its 
contribution has been, or can be, fully 
evaluated. 

History 

THE FEDERAL Administrative Intern Pro- 
gram began in October, 1943, when the 
Federal Personnel Council asked the Na- 
tional Institute of Public Affairs to un- 
dertake an in-service internship program 
to determine whether it would be a use- 
ful way to develop administrative talent 
within the government service. The pilot 
demonstration got under way in February, 
1944. It consisted of orientation lectures, 
visits to federal agencies, intern seminars, 
and work assignments in specific govern- 
ment offices.2 Interns who participated 
agreed that it was a success and thought it 
had improved their qualifications in their 
chosen fields. 

On the basis of the pilot program, the 
Federal Personnel Council recommended 
to the Civil Service Commission that the 
government conduct a similar in-service 
training program. The Commission ap- 
proved the recommendation and sent let- 
ters to heads of each participating agency 
asking them to designate a representative 
to serve on a Committee on Administra- 
tive Interns. This Committee met on 
January 4, 1945, to discuss the elements a 
government-sponsored program should in- 
clude. A program similar to the one con- 

* Henry Reining, Jr., and Karl E. Stromsem, “An 


Approach to Public Service Training: Government 
Internships,” Public Personnel Review, July, 1942, 
PP- 190-99. 

* Henry Reining, Jr., ‘““The First Federal In-Serv- 
ice Internship Program,” Personnel Administra- 
tion, December, 1944, pp. 8-20. 
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ducted by the National Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs the previous year was adopted 
and reported to the agencies. The first 
Federal Administrative Intern Program 
was Officially announced on January 31, 
1945- 
Objectives 

THE oBjECcTIVEs of the program are: (1) 
to seek out young federal employees who 
give promise of developing into good ad- 
ministrators; (2) to provide training and 
work experience for those selected that 
will give them a foundation on which to 
build a career in the federal service; and 
(3) to benefit both the individual and the 
government, thus assuring the public a 
greater return for the money it expends. 
The objectives are based upon the phi- 
losophy that there is within the govern- 
ment potential administrative material 
which, if developed, can bring federal ad- 
ministration into line with present-day 
standards of efficiency and effectiveness. 


Operation 

Selecting the Candidates. All candidates 
for the Administrative Intern Program 
must have had at least two years of suc- 
cessful, progressive work experience in the 
federal government (military service is 
credited toward this requirement), and 
show a positive interest in a career in the 
federal service as well as an interest in ad- 
ministration. They must be in grade 
CAF-9 or P-3 (equivalent to the new 
GS-7) or below, and have permanent 
status.’ ‘They are also expected to be in 
good health, adequate for an intensive 
schedule of work and after-hours activity. 

All candidates whose names are sub- 
mitted for consideration must have the 
recommendation of their immediate su- 
pervisors. The supervisor considers the 
work done by the employee and valuates 
his performance; he makes an estimate of 
the personal traits of the employee as evi- 
denced by his ability to get along with 
people and to adjust to unusual or dif- 
ficult situations; he makes a rating of the 


%In anticipation of operating a Junior Manage- 
ment Intern Program, the grade requirements for 
the Tenth Administrative Intern Program were 
changed to CAF-7 through CAF-11 (GS-6 through 
GS-8) or equivalent grades. 


employee’s work habits with respect to 
dependability, industry, thoroughness, or- 
derliness, punctuality, and regularity; he 
expresses his judgment as to the type of 
work the employee is best suited to follow 
in the future. In addition, each nominee 
must submit a personal statement con- 
cerning his qualifications for, and interest 
in, the program. 

Recommended employees are _ inter- 
viewed by a group of high-ranking offi- 
cials of the agency employing the candi- 
date so that further examination, inter- 
viewing, and other means of rating nar- 
row down the field of prospects. This 
screening procedure varies according to 
the number of employees being considered 
and the number an agency is willing to 
support in the program. All individuals 
receiving final nomination bear the ap- 
proval of the head of the agency, and a 
statement is furnished as to the number 
the agency will have in the program. 

Agency nominations, accompanied by 
supervisors’ letters of recommendation and 
an application form for all nominees, 
are submitted for final consideration by 
the Committee on Administrative Interns. 
Candidates take four tests—the American 
Council on Education Psychological Test, 
the American Council Cooperative Eng- 
lish Test, the Interpretation of Data Test, 
and the Psychological Completed Sentence 
Quiz—all of which are administered by 
the American University, Washington, 
D. C. In addition, all nominees, regardless 
of their test scores, are interviewed by 
teams consisting of three persons. Inter- 
viewers may be members of the Commit- 
tee on Administrative Interns or persons 
designated by members to serve for them. 
The nominees are interviewed in groups 
of four. They are asked to give brief state- 
ments of their outside and governmental 
work experiences, stressing any that may 
have been of a supervisory or administra- 
tive nature. They are asked questions that 
will enable the interviewers to determine 
whether they are of administrative caliber. 
The opinions of the interviewers regard- 
ing each candidate are scored on an inter- 
view sheet at the conclusion of each 
session. Final selections are based on a 
correlation of test scores and interview 
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ratings. Candidates who are selected to 
take the intern program are notified two 
weeks before the training begins. 

Not only have the interns shown a high 
intelligence level—goth percentile or bet- 
ter on the American Council of Education 
Psychological Test—they have also passed 
the rigorous scrutiny of an interview 
panel whose members are experienced in 
selecting and placing administrative per- 
sonnel. No member is from the same 
agency as the candidate, and final deci- 
sions are impartial. The selection method 
used has not by any means begun to iden- 
tify all the government’s latent talent, but 
it has made supervisors and administra- 
tors more aware of potential ability among 
their employees. 

The proper selection of the participants 
is essential to the success of the program. 
The Administrative Intern Program has 
looked for high quality in at least six char- 
acteristics and attributes: intelligence, 
personality, work habits, record, reputa- 
tion, and ambition. 

For its purposes, the program has de- 
fined intelligence as the ability to solve 
new problems. It has relied on the Ameri- 
can Council of Education tests and, as 
stated before, has in its later programs ad- 
mitted only those falling in the upper 10 
per centile of these tests. In addition, it 
has used agency recommendations and 
references to confirm test results. 

Although no predetermined personality 
type is sought, and no personality tests or 
profiles are administered at the time of 
selection, interviewing panels have looked 
for evidence of leadership, sociability, 
group participation, and emotional stabil- 
ity in all candidates. Significantly, it has 
been the practice to reject candidates lack- 
ing in personal qualifications regardless of 
high test scores. 

The remaining qualities and character- 
istics are appraised on the basis of the 
candidate’s application for participation 
in the program, the supervisor’s recom- 
mendation, the agency’s nomination, and 
the candidate’s own statement of interest 
and intentions. The staff of the program 
carefully checks these data and references, 
and the interview panel quizzes the candi- 
date closely regarding a number of these 


items. Age-grade relationship is an im- 
portant factor. Obviously, a person in a 
particular grade for a long time or one 
in his upper thirties at a low grade is not 
considered a good prospect for internship 
training. The optimum prospect seems to 
be for candidates between the ages of 25 
and 30 at grades CAF-5 to 7 (GS-5 to 
GS-6). What results the Tenth Program 
will disclose with Grades CAF-7 to 11 
(GS-6 to GS-8) remains to be seen. 

Training the Interns. The training por- 
tion of the program may be divided into 
five main parts: (1) a two-week orienta- 
tion period; (2) required reading in the 
field of public administration; (3) com- 
pletion of a university course which is 
offered to interns on a scholarship basis; 
(4) attendance at Monday evening semi- 
nars devoted to instruction, discussion, 
and addresses by outstanding authorities 
on administration; and (5) rotating work 
assignments. 

During the orientation period, interns 
get an over-all view of the federal gov- 
ernment, with emphasis on administrative 
operations, through scheduled classroom 
work, the presentation of problem situa- 
tions by heads of agencies, required read- 
ing, and visits to various types of agen- 
cies. Classes are under the direction of 
the Program Director, but the interns are 
encouraged to speak frankly and freely 
about their impressions of the subject mat- 
ter presented to them, the value of their 
agency visits, and the worth of the com- 
ments of speakers who talk to them. This 
gives the interns good experience in ex- 
pressing themselves before a group. 

The evening seminars stimulate group 
participation in the consideration of ad- 
ministrative problems and develop public 
speaking techniques and inter-personal re- 
lationships. 

At the conclusion of the orientation pe- 
riod, the interns are asked to set down 
their immediate and ultimate goals and 
how they expect to attain them. The state- 
ment is reviewed by the intern’s agency 
adviser and then forwarded to the Pro- 
gram Director, who discusses it with the 
intern. The intern is given a week to pre- 
pare his schedule of rotating work assign- 
ments to cover the next five months. 
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Schedules are tailor-made for each in- 
dividual. He may work in personnel man- 
agement, budget and financial administra- 
tion, management analysis, work pro- 
gramming, or the administrative office of 
an operating unit such as the office of a 
division chief, bureau director, or secre- 
tary of an agency. Assignments are not 
limited to the intern’s own agency but are 
arranged wherever he is likely to gain the 
best experience. The intern’s agency ad- 
viser and the Program Director assist in 
developing the schedule, but the actual 
selection of assignments rests with the in- 
tern. 

The questions of personal goals and 
the work assignments that lead the intern 
to them are the crux of the program. The 
goals must be realistic in terms of the in- 
tern’s capacity to achieve them, but they 
must differ from any previous tasks, be at 
a higher level, and call for more output 
than those to which he has been accus- 
tomed. It is also important that the agency 
be able to provide an outlet for the in- 
tern’s newly acquired skills and abilities. 

Every effort has been made to put the 
responsibility for the choice of goals and 
the selection of type, kind, and place of 
work upon the intern. When an intern 
plans his own program, he tends to iden- 
tify himself with it more closely than if 
the planning were done for him, and a 
better response is stimulated. 

As the intern goes through his schedule 
of rotating work assignments, he is asked 
to submit a monthly progress report in 
which he analyzes and evaluates the ex- 
perience he is getting. The Program Di- 
rector has an interview with each intern 
after the submission of his report. 

The reading required of the interns 
covers outstanding discussions of govern- 
ment and public administration. During 
the orientation period, interns are fur- 
nished a bibliography of selected refer- 
ences on general administration as a guide 
to reading material for their spare time. 
A test is given about six weeks after the 
beginning of the program to determine 
how well the interns are grasping the 
principles and absorbing the necessary 
background information. 

The American University provides the 


interns with a course in the field of pub- 
lic administration on a scholarship basis. 
Those who are actively pursuing an edu- 
cation in the field of administration at 
other universities may continue to do so 
if it does not conflict with the Monday 
evening seminars. Otherwise, the interns 
may take advantage of the opportunity 
offered by the American University. Regu- 
lar attendance at class is required, and 
high grades in all phases of the course are 
expected. 

The Monday evening seminars are 
weekly sessions held from 7:00 to g:00 
P.M. in the Federal Personnel Council 
conference room. These sessions serve to 
weld the group together throughout the 
training program, and provide a forum 
for the exchange of ideas and work ex- 
periences. The interns are given the op- 
portunity to hear well-known speakers 
and to present their views from the floor 
as members of a panel discussion group. 
The American University grants three 
semester hours credit for work accom- 
plished at these seminars. 

Ultimate Aim of the Program. It is dif- 
ficult to judge so soon whether the bene- 
fits expected of the intern program are 
being wholly achieved. That interns who 
participated in earlier programs have ex- 
erted some influence is evidenced by the 
continued confidence of federal agencies 
in the program. Some inferences on the 
success of the training can also be made 
from the facts that only a few of the in- 
terns who completed the program have 
left government service; some have al- 
ready reached high positions; and all have 
been recognized. 

Administration of the Intern Program. 
Structural relationships of the Adminis- 
trative Intern Program at the top level are 
rather informal, but a rigid organization 
exists between the Program Director and 
the participating interns. 

An organization chart would show the 
Program Director as the center of the 
picture. This is indeed a reality. To the 
Director flows the advice and counsel of 
an Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive Interns,* and the Director is, in turn, 


‘Dr. Frederick M. Davenport is Chairman. Other 
members are: Dr. Catheryn Seckler-Hudson, Amer- 
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directly responsible to the Committee on 
Administrative Interns and the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission for the conduct of the 
program. 

The intern, while on rotating work as- 
signments, does not have one boss, but 
three. His relationship to his work super- 
visor is the same as that of any worker- 
supervisor relationship. In the case of the 
agency adviser, it is well to look at the re- 
sponsibilities of the adviser in order to 
understand the relationship. 

The agency adviser has a very impor- 
tant job. It is his responsibility to estab- 
lish the agency’s policy regarding in-serv- 
ice internship training. As a representative 
on the Committee on Administrative In- 
terns he helps select intern candidates first 
from his own agency and during the over- 
all selection period from other agencies. 
He has definite responsibilities to the in- 
terns selected from his own agency. He 
arranges their release from all duties for- 
merly required of them so they may be 
free to devote themselves to the program. 
It is his responsibility to help his own in- 
terns plan and arrange their rotating work 
assignments and to inform the supervisors 
within his agency about projects both their 
own and visiting interns are interested in. 
During the training proper, the agency ad- 
viser must continuously review and eval- 
uate the interns’ progress. He passes on 
their monthly reports, statements of ob- 
jectives, work programs, etc., before the 
intern submits them to the Program Di- 
rector. Finally, when an intern completes 
his training, the agency adviser is largely 
responsible for seeing that the agency fully 
utilizes the intern’s newly acquired skills 
and abilities. 

The role of the Program Director is two- 
fold. He has a responsibility to each in- 
tern, and he has responsibility for main- 
taining standards of performance and for 
giving advice and guidance on problems 
of direction and development. 

As awkward as this triple responsibility 
of the intern may seem, in practice it has 
assured thorough attention to the needs 





ican University; Henry Hubbard, Federal Person- 
nel Council; Joseph Winslow, Bureau of the 
Budget; Ross Pollock, Civil Service Commission. 


and development of all aspects of the in- 
dividual’s career. 


Summary 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE INTERN PROGRAM is 
achieving its objectives. It is sending back 
to the agencies persons more capable of 
making an effective contribution to the 
management of our government. These 
contributions increase and become more 
evident in succeeding years. 

The program is designed for the indi- 
vidual, to meet individual needs, and to 
spur the intern along the lines of his in- 
dividual talents and abilities. There is no 
demand for group conformity. It teaches 
the intern the value of stating an objec- 
tive, planning for its realization, and be- 
ing able to rely on his own abilities to 
achieve it. 

Much of the value in what is gained 
from the internship is in its lasting qual- 
ity. The things learned, and the habits be- 
gun, remain with the intern and expand 
and develop through the years. During the 
program, intern’ are exposed to new ideas, 
new ways of doing things, and challenging 
problems. They learn to question meth- 
ods, to analyze, and to improve work 
processes. Above all, they develop good 
work habits that will aid them through- 
out their government careers. 

The interns become increasingly aware 
of the opportunities that exist in govern- 
ment and gain a greater understanding of 
how best to utilize them. There is an in- 
creased identification between the intern 
and a career goal, and a consciousness of 
the effort necessary to achieve it. For many 
interns, it brings to an end aimless drift- 
ing on the career sea and begins actual 
concentrated effort in a deliberately de- 
termined direction. 


The Future 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC AF- 
FAIRS and the Civil Service Commission’s 
Administrative Intern Program have been 
jointly responsible for the establishment 
of a number of agency intern programs 
having features of each. 

One of the first agencies to develop its 
own program was the Public Health Serv- 
ice. In March, 1948, that agency an- 
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nounced a one-year program of orienta- 
tion, seminars, and rotating work assign- 
ments to familiarize employees in grade 
levels up to CAF-7 with the administra- 
tive practices of the service. Its results were 
sufficiently gratifying to justify a second 
program for 1949. 

Last year the Treasury’s Chief Disburs- 
ing Office began an intern program on 
a smaller scale within the Division of Dis- 
bursements. The results were very satisfy- 
ing. 

Following the announcement of the 
Junior Professional Assistant and Junior 
Management Assistant examinations, par- 
ticipating agencies showed considerable 
interest both in agency and in govern- 
ment-wide programs. The Commission’s 
tentative plans are to alternate between a 
“Junior Management Intern Program” 
for agencies either not large enough to 
run a full-fledged program or lacking fa- 
cilities for it, and an “Administrative In- 
tern Program” for higher grade levels. ‘The 
Commission raised the grade levels for 
the Tenth Administrative Intern Program 
to CAF-7 to CAF-i1 (GS-6 to GS-8) or cor- 
responding professional grades. The Jun- 
ior Management Intern Program will be 
opened for candidates below the CAF-7 
and P-2 (GS-6) levels. 

Since the Junior Professional Assistant 
and Junior Management Assistant regis- 
ters of eligibles became available, a num- 
ber of agencies have either begun intern 
programs or expressed their intention of 
starting them at an early date. 

One of the first to get under way is in 
the Navy Department. With eight newly 
hired employees from the Junior Manage- 
ment Assistant register and eight other em- 
ployees equally well qualified, it began a 
two-week orientation on July 5, 1949. Ro- 
tating work assignments will continue for 
six months in five management branches. 
This is supplemented by after-hour meet- 
ings and study, periodic progress reports, 
careful supervision, and counselling and 
guidance. 

The Air Force is operating a longer 
range program for future new employees 
taken from the Junior Management As- 
sistant register. The plan is to give special 
attention to these interns through rota- 


tion, supervision, and follow-up for a 
three-year period. 

Interior Department has been fortunate 
in securing the services of Dr. Karl E. 
Stromsem, Educational Director of the 
National Institute of Public Affairs. The 
program went into operation early last fall. 

State Department took a somewhat dif- 
ferent approach to the problem. Early in 
the spring, it canvassed colleges and uni- 
versities for recommendations of candi- 
dates for an intern program. More than 
700 applications were received, and after 
careful screening and evaluating of school 
records, recommendations and experience, 
more than 100 candidates were inter- 
viewed, both in Washington, and in the 
field. About go interns have been tenta- 
tively selected who will be offered junior 
positions in the Foreign Service. They will 
attend the Foreign Service Institute and 
be given rotating work assignments in var- 
ious divisions of the State Department, 
depending on their interests and apti- 
tudes. 

A number of other agencies which have 
hired from Junior Management Assistant 
and Junior Professional Assistant registers 
have intern programs in prospect for the 
indoctrination of these new employees. 

The mushrooming of intern programs, 
not only in the federal government but 
also in state, county, and municipal gov- 
ernments, necessitates an examination of 
the definition of an intern program to see 
if in reality they are all they profess to be. 

A former National Institute of Public 
Affairs intern has supplied a concept that 
not only fully defines an intern program 
but also inferentially supplies a pattern 
for its operation. He writes: 

An internship program is an educational device 
providing specially-selected and specially-super- 
vised trainees with preparation for administrative 
and policy careers in public affairs by encouraging 
these trainees to apply previous academic and em- 
ployment experience to new concrete job situations 
through direct participation in the work of or- 
ganizations appropriate to the particular interests 
of trainees and sponsor.® 

If this concept is reduced to the ele- 
ments which have characterized the Na- 

’Robert J. M. Matteson, “Internships in the Pub- 
lic Service,” Personnel Administration, September, 
1948, pp. 23-26. 
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tional Institute of Public Affairs and the 
Civil Service Commission programs, it 
will be found that there are seven which 
constitute a minimum standard to meet 
the requirement of an authentic intern 
program. These elements are: 

1. Identification of talent. 

2. Orientation and group meetings. 
. Establishment of personal goals. 
. New and different work assignments. 
- Counsel, guidance, and supervision. 
. Measurement of progress. 
. Utilization and placement. 


Pe ~I Hows oo 


successful intern program needs all 


seven of these elements, but the presence 
of all of them does not guarantee success. 
These are merely devices that have been 
brought together for identifying and de- 
veloping administrative talent within the 
government. The key to success lies in the 
people concerned. 

In this way, the Federal Administrative 
Intern Program is providing an answer to 
the question of what is to be done with 
the talent within the government. By mak- 
ing the government aware of this talent, 
the program is helping to develop career 
opportunities in the public service. 
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Adapting Civil Service to the 
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DAPTING Civil Service to the needs of 
A a small jurisdiction and establishing 
a personnel office to administer the pro- 
gram presents a problem. The complex- 
ity of such an undertaking was demon- 
strated again when San Diego County’s 
Personnel Department, under contract, 
organized and inaugurated a_ personnel 
system for the city of Chula Vista, Cali- 
fornia. 

A few years ago it was difficult for the 
small governmental unit to obtain techni- 
cal assistance in personnel administra- 
tion.! During the past ten years, however, 
many states and counties have developed 
plans for providing such help. California’s 
law in this respect authorizes local govern- 
ments to contract with any state depart- 
ment or neighboring jurisdiction for the 
performance of any service in connection 
with personnel selection and administra- 
tion.? 


Employees Start Movement for Merit 
System 

REcENT legislation in California provided 
a means by which small cities and counties 
could participate in a state-operated re- 
tirement system. When steps were taken to 
arrange for placing the employees of the 
city of Chula Vista under the state op- 
erated retirement system, the Employees’ 
Association became interested in matters 
pertaining to personnel in general. 

The Employees’ Association decided 
that an effort should be made to establish 
a merit system. Accordingly, a committee 
of five members was appointed to inves- 


tigate the preparation of an ordinance for- 


1PAS Staff, Personnel Programs for Smaller 
Cities (Chicago: Public Administration Service, 


1940), p. 3. 
? California General Laws, Act 1401, sec. 3. 





@ BRYANT KEARNEY is the Supervising Personnel 
Technician of the staff of the San Diego County 
Department of Civil Service and Personnel. He is 
in charge of the Examination, Classification, and 
Salary Division. 


the establishment of a civil service system 
for the city. The members of this commit- 
tee, having no knowledge of civil service 
law regarding personnel management, 
chanced upon the civil service ordinance 
of the city of Maywood, California. They 
thought that its contents could serve their 
purpose and, accordingly, they proposed 
that it be used for the city of Chula Vista. 
The city administration did not want to 
appear to be in opposition to any action 
on the part of the employees with regard 
to installation of the merit system and 
therefore assumed a “hands-off” policy. 
The result was that an ordinance was 
presented to the voters in the form pre- 
pared by the unguided members of the 
Employees’ Association committee. Un- 
fortunately, this action disregarded one 
of the first principles to be observed in 
adapting civil service to a small jurisdic- 
tion, namely, the careful drawing up of 
legal provisions for the installation of 
the system. The lack of proper counsel 
and guidance in the preparation of the 
original ordinance has resulted in more 
than a year’s delay in installing and plac- 
ing into full operation a civil service sys- 
tem in Chula Vista. 


Ordinance Proves Inoperable 

THE VvoTeERs of the city of Chula Vista on 
April 13, 1948, voted favorably for the 
ordinance. Since that time Chula Vista (a 
city with a population of 15,000) has had 
an ordinance which, although adequate 
for the city of Maywood, California, has 
been entirely unsuitable for the city of 
Chula Vista. 

Section 5 of this ordinance states in 
part: 

The City Council shall contract with the legis- 
lative body or governing board of any county 
within this state, or with any state department for 
their performance by said other government agen- 
cies of such technical services in connection with 


the personnel selection and administration as may 
be desired. . . . Such government agencies shall 
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hear all appeals or complaints through its duly 
qualified Civil Service Commission acting as a 
board of review. Upon the conclusion of any such 
hearing the Civil Service Commission shall certify 
its findings to the City Council or appointing offi- 
cer and make such recommendations as it may 
deem warranted and the City Council shall follow 
such recommendations. 


Among the services required by this 
section of the ordinance was the prepara- 
tion of rules and regulations for the ad- 
ministration of a civil service system, the 
classification of all positions in the class- 
ified service, the selection, employment, 
advancement, suspension, demotion, and 
discharge of classified personnel. 

Shortly after its passage in April the 
city’s Chief Administrative Officer, at- 
tempted to carry out the instructions of 
the newly installed ordinance. He soon 
found, however, that no jurisdiction was 
either able or willing to enter into a con- 
tract which required their Civil Service 
Commission to sit as a semi-judicial and 
policy-determining body. Inasmuch as the 
members of commissions in neighboring 
jurisdictions serve without compensation, 
they had neither the time nor inclination 
to assume responsibilities which would re- 
quire them to sit as a body to hear charges 
and complaints and render decisions in 
matters of policy for the city of Chula 
Vista. It was soon recognized that the new 
ordinance would have to be amended or 
replaced. 


Chula Vista Appeals for Help 


Eary in the fall of 1948 the Chief Ad- 
ministrative Officer of Chula Vista con- 
tacted the Director of Personnel of San 
Diego County with a view to obtaining 
assistance in the solution of his problem. 
Members of the county’s technical staff 
studied the ramifications of the problem 
and recommended that, although the sys- 
tem could not be fully installed, an effort 
be made to organize and establish as much 
of it as was possible during the interim 
period required for the preparation and 
acceptance of new legislation. 

The Office of the County Counsel of 
San Diego County was provided with an 
estimate of the cost of the undertaking 
and a schedule of the services to be ren- 
dered by the county. The County Counsel 
prepared a contract which provided for 


the completion of the work in a period 
of four months and required that the 
money be paid to the county before the 
work commenced. 


The Program of Work Begun 


To Avoip misunderstanding on the part 
of the city employees, arrangements were 
made in January, 1949, for a member of 
the San Diego County staff to appear be- 
fore an assembly of available Chula Vista 
personnel to inform them of the purposes 
of procedures about to be used in the es- 
tablishment of their civil service system. 
At that time, individuals were encouraged 
to ask questions, and answers were given. 

Several weeks later, on the first of April, 
a book of instructions which had been pre- 
pared by the county staff was delivered to 
each of the city employees. This pamphlet 
gave in detail answers to the following 
questions: What is classification? Why is 
your job classified? What do we mean by 
equal pay for equal work? What is a po- 
sition description? The pamphlet was ac- 
companied by three copies of the classifi- 
cation questionnaire, which each em- 
ployee was required to complete. 


Salary Study Made 


UPON COMPLETION of the descriptions of 
the various job classes of Chula Vista, a 
salary study was performed. A county 
technician, armed with the descriptions 
of the various positions, visited the proper 
authorities of Coronado, National City, 
Escondido, and Oceanside. The office al- 
ready had the information on the salaries 
of San Diego. As was to be expected, the 
salaries of the city of San Diego were 
found to be higher than those of the 
smaller communities, but its salary pat- 
tern was of significance in establishing 
rates of pay for Chula Vista. 

The salaries of the various communi- 
ties included in the study represented the 
maximum salary for each class which was 
in effect on July 1, 1948. In the case of 
Chula Vista, however, salaries shown were 
not necessarily the maximum for the class 
but were the maximum salaries then be- 
ing paid. In view of the absence of a 
formal pay plan showing minimum and 
maximum salaries for Chula Vista posi- 
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tions, it was not possible to determine 
what salary a relatively new employee 
could be expected to receive after work- 
ing two or three years in his position. 
Wherever two or more employees were 
working in the same class of position, the 
higher salary was taken for the maximum 
salary for that class. 

It was agreed that outside comparisons 
of salaries could not be the sole basis for 
establishing pay rates in Chula Vista. In 
the first place, there were some positions 
which were peculiar to the city of Chula 
Vista and had no counterpart in other 
communities surveyed. Likewise, in some 
of the other communities, positions bear- 
ing the same title as positions in Chula 
Vista embraced higher or lower responsi- 
bilities and duties. In the second place, 
it was more important to establish and 
maintain a consistent and logical rela- 
tionship between key classes in Chula 
Vista than it was to adjust salaries individ- 
ually in order to meet those paid in other 
communities. Once the internal relation- 
ship of salaries was properly established, 
blanket increases or decreases could be 
effected as considered necessary, without 
destroying the relationship between the 
classes. It was also generally recommended 
that such changes be made on a percentage 
basis. 

When the required information was ac- 
cumulated, it was found that there were 
only 23 key classes, that is, like positions 
found in two or more of the survey cities. 
Although salary data are frequently col- 
lected by use of mailed questionnaires, in 
this case the information was obtained 
by personal interview. The forms used 
for the recording of the information ob- 
tained were the standard forms used by 
the county of San Diego. Great care was 
taken in identifying positions by the de- 
scription of their duties to make certain 
that the comparative salaries were really 
those of comparable positions. The next 
step was assignment of salary ranges to 
each class, using the data collected and 
taking account of the numerous relative 
factors. 

The survey staff then assigned salary 
scales that it believed were consistent with 
the general principles upon which the pay 


plan should be based. Rates of compensa- 
tion established for Chula Vista were 
based on the schedules of the City and 
County of San Diego. Each range has five 
steps from the minimum to the maximum, 
with five percent between steps. 

Pending the November election when 
the people would vote on amendments to 
the civil service ordinance, the city coun- 
cil of Chula Vista, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the administrative officer, unani- 
mously adopted the recommended salary 
scales as the base for making up the 1949- 
1950 budget. 

The adoption of a salary plan consisting 
of scales of compensation that may be paid 
for each class of position established by 
this classification plan has, and will have, 
a number of desirable effects. Since this 
systematic plan is based upon a study of 
remuneration for comparable work in 
other small southern California cities, its 
objectivity is not likely to be subjected 
to serious question. Such a plan can more 
easily be defended by the officials of the 
city. 

The salary plan was geared to the class- 
ification plan and was based on a thor- 
ough knowledge of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities involved in the various po- 
sitions. Consequently, the differentials in 
salary it established between classes have 
a reasonable basis. 

In adopting a systematic plan, the city 
administration set forth a concrete com- 
pensation policy to which reference was 
made when employees raised questions as 
to their salaries. Thus, the charge of es- 
tablishing salaries on a personal basis was 
forestalled, and the City Council and Ad- 
ministrative Officer were relieved of the 
pressure of individuals seeking special 
treatment. 

On November 8, 1949, the citizens of 
Chula Vista, by a large majority, voted for 
the ordinance amending the 1948 law that 
had established their civil service. The 
new Section 5 reads as follows: 

The City Council may contract with the govern- 
ing body of a City, or County within this State, 
or with a State Department or other public or 
private agency for the preparation or conducting 
of examinations for positions in the city service or 


for the performance of any other personnel admin- 
istration service. 
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Present plans are that San Diego County 
will enter into a contract to do the tech- 
nical work called for in the new law, such 
as examinations, classifications, and an- 
nual salary recommendations. 


Some Voters Challenge Civil Service 


SomME voters of Chula Vista argue that 
civil service is unsuitable for small com- 
munities, claiming that their govern- 
mental functions are simple and that in- 
formal methods of selecting and manag- 
ing employees are more appropriate. They 
also claim some patronage is necessary. 
The writer believes that this argument 
reveals a misconception, both of govern- 
ment in small communities and the aim 
of a modern merit system. It is recognized 
that the functions of Chula Vista (15,000) 
are simple if compared to the city of Los 
Angeles or the city of San Diego. How- 
ever, with its modern departments of fire, 
police, engineering, street maintenance, 
and its two sewage treatment plants, the 
functions of this city are more numerous 
and require greater technical skill than 
they did a generation ago. 

Specialization of functions has not pro- 
gressed as far in Chula Vista as it has in 
large governmental jurisdictions, but it 
has reached a point where it requires em- 
ployees with specific training. It is be- 
lieved that the development of govern- 
mental functions in the smaller cities 
points to the need of a personnel policy 
that will insure the recruitment and re- 
tention of the best employees available. 


Conclusion 


THE ADAPTATION of civil service to the re- 
quirements of a small jurisdiction and the 
establishment of a personnel office for its 
administration presents a problem with 
three main points. First, such a task in- 
volves careful preparation of legal pro- 
visions, a charter, a statute, or ordinance, 
and supplementary administrative rules, 
which take into account the organization 
of the local government and its personnel 
problems. Second, personnel administra- 
tion should be integrated with the admin- 
istrative and management functions. It 
should be regarded as a means of solving 
in a positive fashion one of the problems 
of government—getting and keeping com- 
petent employees; it should not be con- 
sidered as merely a brake or check to be 
used whenever personal or political fa- 
voritism is used. Third, it must be recog- 
nized that small jurisdictions require a 
degree of flexibility in administration not 
needed in large governmental organiza- 
tions. Specialization and departmentaliza- 
tion cannot be pushed to the lengths that 
would be customary and desirable in 
larger units. Such a personnel program 
must take into account the differences in 
needs in dealing with classification, re- 
cruitment, promotion, transfers, and the 
other aspects of public employment. 

The establishment of a good civil serv- 
ice system in a small jurisdiction turns out 
to be not too difficult if undertaken by 
trained technicians armed with the proper 
tools. 
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A New Method of Classifying 


Investigator Positions . . . . . . . CHARLES J. LILLEY 





HE Classification of a particular posi- 
Ye will not be accepted by incum- 
bents, applicants, or the agencies they 
work for unless it is based on a real un- 


derstanding of the duties of the job and 


the qualifications required to do the work 
successfully. The classification of nonpro- 
fessional investigators has been difficult 
because of differences of opinion as to the 
primary functions of an investigator. 

Just what is an investigator? Are there 
magic combinations of training, skills, and 
activities that make one man an investi- 
gator, another an inspector, another a 
mere fact-finder? 

Traditionally, investigators have per- 
formed police functions. The police or 
private detective is an investigator. Any 
man who pursues law-violators or collects 
evidence is recognized as an investigator. 
But in the public service, the word “in- 
vestigate” has tended to lose this tradi- 
tional meaning. With the assistance of 
classification technicians, the term has 
been used to describe a multitude of un- 
related nonpolice activities. A sales tax 
collector says he “investigates” the books 
and records of a business to determine 
what taxes are due; a furniture and bed- 
ding inspector says he “investigates” mat- 
tresses to see that they are properly la- 
beled. These obviously are not police 
investigators. Yet both have the sanction 
of the dictionary to use the word “investi- 
gate” to describe their activities. The dic- 
tionary defines the term as meaning “to 
follow up or make research by patient in- 
quiry and observation of facts.” This ob- 
viously includes sales tax investigators and 
mattress inspectors. It also includes police 
detectives, personnel technicians, lawyers, 
and many other classes of employment. 

Because the field of investigation is 
broad and the limits are poorly defined, 
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the general uncertainty as to what differ- 
entiates investigators has been reflected in 
public service classification plans. In the 
California state service, many specialized, 
nonprofessional investigator classes were 
developed through the years. These in- 
cluded special series for motor vehicle in- 
vestigators, narcotic inspectors, attorney 
general’s investigators, sales tax investi- 
gators, liquor control officers, and assorted 
agricultural and professional inspectors. 
Individual investigator classes were es- 
tablished where entire series of classes 
were not justified. Each of these classes re- 
quired separate classification and pay con- 
sideration. Each required separate special- 
ized examinations and the establishment 
of separate eligible lists. 

Two extremes mark the boundaries of 
this wide range of investigator-type classes: 
the specialized inspectors who make visual 
inspections for conformance to standards, 
and the highly skilled narcotic inspectors 
and special agents who perform what is 
generally conceded to be “difficult” crim- 
inal investigation work. These extremes 
are identifiable and can be clearly dif- 
ferentjated from classification and pay 
viewpoints. 

The large groups of miscellaneous in- 
vestigators who are not inspectors or spe- 
cial agents have caused most concern to 
classification technicians. Through the 
years, individuals have jockeyed back and 
forth, in and out of special classes, gain- 
ing or losing small salary differentials 
based on real or imagined differences in 
level of duties and responsibilities. It 
seems obvious that some consolidation of 
this group is desirable, yet at first glance 
the jobs appear too diverse to allow 
standardization. 


General Investigator Class 
EsTABLISHMENT of a general class for state- 
wide use frequently meets with opposi- 
tion from operating agencies. Many agen- 
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cies believe their problems are unique and 
that they must recruit very special types 
of individuals with very special back- 
grounds in order to perform effectively 
their very special work. It is argued that 
a general class, which may be utilized by 
several agencies, does not provide quali- 
fied personnel for specialized functions. 

In preparing minimum qualifications 
for investigator elasses, there are two pos- 
sibilities: 

1. Require applicants to have profes- 
sional or specialized training and experi- 
ence, and teach them how to become in- 
vestigators. 

2. Require applicants to have investi- 
gation training and experience, and teach 
them the required departmental laws and 
professional or specialized knowledges. 

Which is the basic skill? Is it investiga- 
tion or is it something else? Is it easier to 
teach a man with semiprofessional expe- 
rience to become an investigator? Or, is 
it easier to teach an investigator semipro- 
fessional skills? 

Some operating agencies agreed that, as 
far as they were concerned, investigation 
was the basic skill. So, a few years ago the 
State Personnel Board established a gen- 
eral class of Investigator. 

The definition of this general class 
stated that: 


Investigators will make investigations in con- 
nection with the enforcement of the provisions of 
various laws and rules pertaining to state taxation 
and /or unemployment insurance, and will investi- 
gate possible fraud and evasion in the filing of 
claims and tax returns. Minimum qualifications 
are two years of full-time paid experience in one 
or a combination of the following: 

1. Management of either a small business con- 
cern or of a branch or major activity of a large 
business concern. 

2. Law enforcement or investigatory work. 

g. Credit and collection work. 

4. Public accounting and field auditing. 

and 

Education equivalent to completion of the 

twelfth grade. 


With the establishment of this general 
class, it was expected that many of the 
special classes could be abolished and that 
the investigator classification problem 
would be solved. 

The operating agencies did not rush to 
have their positions reclassified. By 1948 


only two agencies had positions classified 
as Investigator. Several agencies were loud 
in their protests that the general class did 
not fit their specialized needs. Even the 
two which used the general class were not 
entirely satisfied with candidates who 
qualified in examinations. One com- 
plained that it needed policemen or de- 
tectives capable of making criminal in- 
vestigations, not businessmen. The other 
insisted that it wanted businessmen, not 


detectives. Not only was the basic problem. 


not solved; it had grown even larger be- 
cause of the increase in state activities 
since the war. 

On the surface, it appeared that the 
class, Investigator, was too broad and 
might include incompatible fields. There 
was no question but that the operating 
agencies were sincere in their complaints. 
It seemed logical that the State Depart- 
ment of Employment needed detectives 
to investigate fraud in the obtaining of 
unemployment insurance benefits. It -ap- 
peared equally as logical that the State 
Controller’s Office did not need detectives 
to collect delinquent transportation and 
motor vehicle fuel taxes. Yet both needed 
persons capable of locating people and 
of making investigations. What was the 
alternative? 


Classification Study 


TO ANSWER this question, members of the 
classification and pay staffs of the State 
Personnel Board began a detailed investi- 
gation of all positions classified as Inves- 
tigator, with particular emphasis on the 
large group of nonprofessional investi- 
gators. 

As a preliminary review, the class spec- 
ifications of all investigator classes were 
analyzed. The words “investigate,” ‘“ev- 
idence,” “court,” “witness,” and “laws” 
appeared regularly and prominently, but 
there was little basic difference between 
most of the specifications except for refer- 
ences to specialized departmental laws. 
Interestingly enough, many of the same 
names were found on the eligible lists for 
several of the different special classes. 

Available specifications for comparable 
classes in other jurisdictions were studied. 
Discussions were held with police experts, 
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departmental heads, supervising investi- 
gators, and investigators. Many investi- 
gators completed job description forms, 
and members of the staff made desk audits 
and field surveys of investigators at work. 
A large amount of information was gath- 
ered from a large group of investigators, 
each of whom stoutly insisted that his job 
was the most responsible in the state. 

Almost immediately general patterns 
could be seen. There appear to be at least 
four main types of investigations which 
are performed at one time or another by 
state employees in the enforcement of 
regulatory and tax laws: 

1. Investigations to verify law violations, 
such as fraud or forgery, and collection of 
evidence to support prosecution of vio- 
lators. 

2. Investigations to verify tax liabilities 
and support the collection of delinquent 
taxes. 

3. Investigations to verify proper issu- 
ance of licenses and permits and to sup- 
port the collection of delinquent fees. 

4. Investigations involving collection of 
miscellaneous information. 

Rarely do jobs consist of only one of 
these activities; most are a combination 
of at least two or more in varying degrees. 
But does this mean that there must be 
four glasses of investigators? Or, does it 
mean that there can be only one class of 
investigator? 


Philosophies of Investigation 
SIGNIFICANTLY, it was discovered that there 
are two themes or purposes which tie the 
various investigator jobs into more com- 
pact groups. Investigators performing all 
or any of these functions appear to oper- 
ate under one of these basic philosophies: 
prevention of violations or detection of 
violations. 

Delinquent tax investigators, for exam- 
ple, usually are concerned primarily with 
the prevention of law violations. They 
make every effort to obtain the coopera- 
tion of taxpayers to collect or adjust de- 
linquent taxes without compulsion. Legal 
action is taken only as a last resort or in 
the event of flagrant violations. 

Investigators who enforce laws which 
affect the public health and safety may be 


more concerned with the detection of 
violations. They are expected to collect 
evidence and apprehend violators for 
prosecution. 

Both the preventive and detective ac- 
tivities are essentially investigatory in na- 
ture. No matter which of the two basic 
philosophies they follow, regulatory and 
enforcement agencies require investigator 
personnel who are familiar with the rules 
of evidence, who can locate people, and 
gather information. However, different 
types of individuals perform the work 
with varying degrees of success. Personal- 
ity, training, and physical make-up are 
extremely important. A former policeman 
may make a fine detective. He probably 
can shadow, collect evidence, and prepare 
an airtight legal case with great skill. 
However, the methods and approach of 
the old-time police detective are anything 
but conducive to obtaining compliance 
with the law by persuasion. Similarly, the 
typical businessman may successfully ex- 
plain the detailed elements of the sales 
tax law to another businessman. He fre- 
quently is hopelessly lost when it comes 
to locating and prosecuting a person who 
has illegally obtained unemployment in- 
surance benefits. 

The general class of Investigator was 
apparently unsatisfactory because it did 
not differentiate between the two basic 
types of investigations. The resulting eli- 
gible lists provided individuals who were 
qualified either for prevention or detec- 
tion work. But since no provision is made 
for selective certification in California, 
there was no guarantee that an agency 
would receive the particular type it 
needed. 


Two General Classes 

THE sTaFF prepared specifications for two 
proposed general classes of investigators in 
place of the one general class. The phi- 
losophy or purpose of the investigation 
was the main differentiating factor. The 
jobs which had been surveyed were sorted 
into the two basic groups and gradually 
the following definitions and descriptions 
were developed: 


The prevention type investigator acts as official 
field representative of a department to obtain 
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compliance with tax, licensing, or regulatory laws. 
He prevents violations whenever possible by dis- 
tribution of information and assistance, checks fi- 
nancial records, inspects for possession of licenses 
or permits, and may collect delinquent taxes or 
fees. There is a wide recruiting field, and previous 
experience in accounting, auditing, business man- 
agement, wholesale selling, or credit work, is de- 
sirable. The title “Field Representative” appears 
to be most descriptive. 

The detection type investigator makes special 
investigations to detect violations of regulatory 
laws and to apprehend law violators. An impor- 
tant function is the obtaining and presenting of 
evidence to support administrative penalties or 
legal prosecutions. Normally, collection of funds 
is not emphasized nor is the “selling” of compli- 
ance with laws. Previous experience in law en- 
forcement or investigation is essential. The title 
“Special Investigator” appears to be most descrip- 
tive. 


Although these definitions describe 
what seem to be mutually exclusive jobs, 
there is, in reality, a large area of overlap 
of activities between the two. This overlap 
could result in apparent misclassification 
of individual positions and would lead to 
considerable employee unrest in the event 
of salary differentials. Accordingly, the 
following distinguishing characteristics 
were developed to aid in allocation and 
reallocation of investigator positions. 

A Field Representative is primarily con- 
cerned with obtaining compliance with 
and preventing violations of tax, licensing, 
or other laws, rules, or regulations. In the 
course of this work it may be necessary to 
conduct investigations and to obtain ev- 
idence for presentation in court or at an 
administrative hearing, but such work is 
incidental. These duties are distinguished 
from those of the class Special Investi- 
gator in that a Special Investigator is pri- 
marily responsible for detecting viola- 
tions, locating witnesses and violators, and 
obtaining facts and evidence to support 
administrative action or prosecution. 

After consultations with departmental 
representatives and a public hearing, the 
State Personnel Board established the two 
proposed general classes and abolished 
six specialized classes. Positions perform- 
ing the following functions were reallo- 
cated to the class “Special Investigator”’: 
narcotic enforcement (trainee or “enter- 
ing” level); unemployment insurance 
fraud detection; enforcement of profes- 


sional and vocational standard laws which 
license and regulate doctors, dentists, oste- 
opaths, accountants, architects, private de- 
tectives, engineers, optometrists, pharma- 
cists, nurses, and chiropractors; and en- 
forcement of corporate securities laws. 
Positions performing licensing and collect- 
ing functions and educational activities 
involved in administering the following 
tax laws were reallocated to the class 
“Field Representative’: sales, motor ve- 
hicle fuel, transportation, state income, 
and unemployment insurance. 

Some employees in the general class of 
Investigator had been performing the 
Field Representative type of work and 
others had been performing the Special 
Investigator type of work. In such cases, 
individual positions were reallocated ac- 
cording to their specific duties. One de- 
partment uses both classes in two different 
divisions. So far, both classes have not 
been used in the same operating unit al- 
though a division of duties may make 
that necessary. 


Salary Considerations 


INVESTIGATOR salary problems also were 
reviewed along with the classification 
problems. At the time of the study, two 
salary ranges were being utilized for a 
majority of investigator classes: $268-325, 
and $281-341. For several years, a one-step 
salary, or 5 per cent differential, had been 
maintained, with the Field Representa- 
tive type at the lower level and the Special 
Investigator type at the higher level. Ag- 
ricultural inspectors were at $255-310, and 
the Special Agents in the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office and Narcotic Inspectors were 
at $341-415. 

The Field Representatives and the Spe- 
cial Investigators have eyed each other 
warily for many years in regard to salary. 
It was taken for granted that the work 
justified either a one-step salary differen- 
tial or none, depending upon the view- 
point. The historical differential was so 
firmly established that any change needed 
strong justification. 

It was concluded that since the work 
falls into two separate categories with dif- 
ferent duties and responsibilities and dif- 
ferent qualifying experience, it is not 
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proper to make direct salary comparisons 
between the two classes. There was no at- 
tempt to say that one type of job is worth 
more than, less than, or as much as the 
other. The investigators themselves have 
never been able to agree on this point. As 
an alternative, analysis was made of the 
types and sources of persons qualified to 
perform the work. 

The minimum qualifications for the 
class, Special Investigator, result in re- 
cruitment from the police field, and it ap- 
peared appropriate to use police rates to 
set the salary range. In most police de- 
partments, investigators or detectives 
normally are paid above the patrolman 
rate, usually at the sergeant or lieutenant 
level. Both the sergeant and policeman 
rates for cities in California were used in 
determining the salary range for the new 
class, Special Investigator, which was set 
at $295-358. This resulted in at least a 5 
per cent increase for the majority of inves- 
tigators allocated to this class. The lieu- 
tenant level, $341-415, was reserved for 
the Special Agents and Narcotic Inspec- 
tors performing the most difficult investi- 
gation work. 

The class, Field Representative, requires 
previous experience in the business field. 
Although it is difficult to make direct com- 
parisons with other classes in the state 
service and positions in other public and 
private agencies, a salary range of $268- 
325 was adopted to give parity with be- 
ginning level accountant-auditors and in- 
come tax examiners. This resulted in a 
continuation of the same salary for all 
investigators allocated to this class. It also 
continued the one-step salary differential 
which existed over inspectors. 

At the present time, the basic salary 
pattern in the investigation field in the 
California state service is as follows: 


Inspector 
$255°3109 Trainee Special Investigator 
268-325, Field Representative 
Special Investigator 
295°35 Supervising Inspector 
310-376 Supervising Field Representative 
Supervising Special Investigator 
343-4! 54 Special Agent 


Summary 


‘THE TWO NEW CLASSES, Field Representa- 
tive and Special Investigator, have not en- 
tirely solved the investigator classification 
problem in California. Some agencies, such 
as those concerned with regulation of ag- 
riculture, insurance, and real estate, still 
require specialized experience and train- 
ing for investigators. So far, these agencies 
have not been persuaded that it would be 
to their advantage io utilize the general 
classes for this work. However, the same 
salary levels are being adhered to and, to 
that extent, at least, standardization is 
being achieved. 

Whether or not the basic problem has 
been solved, only experience will tell, but 
it is believed that some practical benefits 
have resulted: 

1. The word “investigation” has been 
defined in terms of type and purpose. 

2. Specialized, outmoded investigator 
classes have been abolished. 

3. There is a better basis for classifying, 
paying, recruiting, and testing for in- 
vestigators. 

It will take some time for this new 
concept to prove itself. Meanwhile, studies 
are continuing, and it is expected that 
other investigatory positions and classes 
in the California state service eventually 
will be consolidated into the two new gen- 
eral classes. 











Studying Job Satisfaction Among 


Hospital Attendants .... . . . . . SIDNEYSELZER 





ECENTLY several staff members of the 
Wayne County Civil Service Com- 
mission completed a job satisfaction sur- 
vey among a group of attendants working 
in a large County hospital.t A discussion 
of our findings and a description of our 
techniques may prove useful to other 
agencies contemplating similar studies. 


Planning and Conducting the Survey 


An ANONYMOUS printed questionnaire was 
used to collect employee answers because 
such a form is relatively simple to con- 
struct, administer, and tabulate. It con- 
tained seven descriptive factors of job 
satisfaction which attendants were asked 
to rank in order of importance. The fac- 
tors chosen were: 


. Good Working Conditions 

. Job Security 

. Promotional Opportunities 
. Good Wages 

. Interesting Work 

. Good Supervision 

. Good Working Companions 


“SI Qo kh O89 ND 


The job satisfaction factors and the for- 
mat and administration of the question- 
naires were thoroughly and frankly dis- 
cussed with the hospital management and 
union representatives. Both of these groups 
made several suggestions which were in- 
corporated in the questionnaire. 

Originally it was planned to survey a 
stratified sample of 350 hospital attend- 
ants, but because it was not possible to 


1Thanks are due to Charles V. Hagler who 
originally planned the study and did practically 
all the contact work, and to Donald R. Kring who 
assisted in developing the forms used and _per- 
formed many of the statistical tabulations. Both 
are members of the staff of the Wayne County Civil 
Service Commission. 





@ SIDNEY SELZER is a staff member of the Wayne 
County Civil Service Commission. 
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contact all of them, 279 questionnaires 
were returned. Questionnaires were dis- 
tributed in the wards by one of the staff 
members who remained while attendants 
filled them out in order to answer ques- 
tions and collect the questionnaires. 


Findings of the Survey 
AFTER the questionnaires were tabulated 
we found that, for the entire group sain- 
pled, the factors were ranked in the fol- 
lowing order: 


Factor Ranking 
i NN 5448 xn dee cos ist 
SE PIN hk noha ee ce end 
Good Working Conditions .... 3rd 
Good Supervision ............ 4th 
Good Working Companions 5th 
Interesting Work ...........; 6th 
Promotional Opportunities .... 7th 


The sampling.group of 279 attendants 
included 138 male employees and 141 fe- 
male employees. The rankings for the 
factors given by male and female em- 
ployees were as follows: 


Factor Male Female 
fe Gecmrity ......... ist ist 
Good Wages ......... 2nd 2.5th 
Good Working Condi- 

| are grd 2.5th 
Good Supervision 4th 4th 
Promotional Opportun- 

Ree ee 5th 7th 
Good Working Com- 

Eee 6th 6th 
Interesting Work ..... 7th 5th 


The group contained 51 supervisory 
employees and 228 nonsupervisory em- 
ployees. For supervisory and nonsupervi- 
sory personnel the factors were ranked in 
the following order: 
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Super- Nonsuper- 


Factor visory visory 
Job Security ......... ist ist 
Good Wages ......... end 2nd 
Good Working Condi- 

I avin puke es grd grd 
Good Supervision .... 4th 4th 
Interesting Work .... 5th 7th 
Good Working Com- 

pPanions ..... +++: 6th 5th 
Promotional Opportu- 

eer 7th 6th 


Examination of these rankings revealed: 


1. Job Security was considered the most 
important factor for job satisfaction by all 
sub-groups. 

2. With the exception of the female 
employees, who considered Good Work- 
ing Conditions equal in importance to it, 
Good Wages was ranked second in im- 
portance. 

3. Female employees differed mainly 
from male employees by ranking /nterest- 
ing Work fifth in importance and Promo- 
tional Opportunities last in importance. 
Male employees reversed this ranking by 
placing Promotional Opportunities fifth 
and Interesting Work last in importance. 

4. Supervisory employees differed mainly 
from nonsupervisory employees by rank- 
ing Interesting Work fifth in impor- 
tance while the nonsupervisory employees 
ranked this factor last in importance. 

5. Promotional Opportunities received 
relatively low rankings, obtaining in no 
instance a ranking higher than fifth. 


It is planned at a later date to attempt 
a follow-up study in which interviews will 
be used to explore the implications of 
these findings. For instance, it is entirely 
possible that Promotional Opportunities 
received a relatively low ranking because 
the group sampled was satisfied with op- 
portunities for advancement in their em- 
ployment and reflected this satisfaction by 
ranking the factor low. It is also possible 
that the group did not consider Promo- 
tional Opportunities relatively important 


for job satisfaction and gave it a low rank- 
ing for that reason. 


Method of Tabulating the Data 


AN IMPORTANT aspect of the survey was the 
development of specially designed cards to 
record the data secured from the ques- 
tionnaires. Other agencies may find the 
use of similar cards an efficient and inex- 
pensive means of tabulating information. 
The cards were designed so that all per- 
tinent data could be coded from the ques- 
tionnaires and then tabulated from the 
cards. The cards were coded by inking a 
line from the edge of the card to the be- 
ginning of the line above the appropriate 
numeral. Reference to the accompanying 
examples of a filled-out questionnaire and 
a card tabulated from the questionnaire 
will clarify the coding procedure. 

After the cards were tabulated, they 
were placed together so that the inked 
edges were on top of each other. Cards 
having the same data had inked lines run- 
ning vertical to each other and could be 
readily sorted from the others. The cards 
were sorted first according to major group- 
ings—job classification, sex, department, 
age, education, length of employment, 
number of dependents, and marital status. 
Then the cards within each of these major 
groupings were placed together so that the 
edges met, and the frequencies of the seven 
job satisfaction factors were read off. Fre- 
quencies were obtained directly from the 
number of inked lines on the edge of the 
cards. Mean scores were obtained for each 
factor and relative rankings were derived 
from the means. The factor having the 
lowest mean score was given a ranking of 
“1” since it could be interpreted as mean- 
ing that most of the employees considered 
this factor the most important for job 
satisfaction. On the same basis, the highest 
mean score for a factor was given a rank- 
ing of “7.” Other factors were ranked in 
inverse proportion to the size of their 
mean scores so that the lower the mean 
score the more important the factor for 
job satisfaction. 
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DO NOT WRITE YOUR NAME ON THIS PAPER 
JOB SATISFACTION SURVEY 
Purpose of Survey—The information gathered from your answers is to be used 
in a study to determine which factors are most important to job satisfaction. 
ImporTANT—Unless an answer is given on each section, this survey will be in- 
complete; consequently the results will not show a true picture of the situation. 


PLEASE ANSWER EACH QUESTION 


Department Where 


Classification (check one) Age Group (check one) 


Employed 
1. (X) Hospital Attendant I ( ) Psychopathic 1. ( ) 25 and under 
2. (_ ) Hospital Attendant II (X) General 2. ( ) 26to35 
3. ( ) Hospital Attendant III 3. (X) 36 to 45 
4. ( ) Hospital Attendant III (nights) Sex 4. ( ) 46to55 
5. ( ) Hospital Attendant Supervisors (X) Male 5: ( ) 56 and over 
(Grade I and above) ( ) Female 
Education (Circle highest grade completed) 

Grammar School High School College 

12345678 12 (3) 4 12 34 
Length of Employment at Eloise Muaeber of Dependents iii 
(Check one) (Do not include yourself) 
1. (_ ) less than 1 year 1. ( ) None 1. (X) Married 
2. ( ) 1-2 years 226 ana 2. ( ) Single 
3- ( ) 3-5 years 3. (X) 20rg 3. ( ) Divorced 
4. (X) 6-10 years 4. ( ) 4 and over 4. ( ) Widowed 


5: (_ ) over 10 years 


Please place numbers in front of the following factors to describe how important 
they are to you. There is no right or wrong answer, it is just a question of how 
you feel. Place a number 7 in front of the thing that is most important to you, a 
number 2 in front of the thing that is next important to you and so on until you 
place a number 7 before the thing that is least important to you. It is important 
we get your first impression. Number the points as soon as you finish reading the 


list. 
6 Goop WorkING ConpDiITIONS 


(Clean work; adequate heat, light, and ventilation) 
1 Jos Security 
3 PROMOTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
2, Goop WAGES 
4 INTERESTING WorK 
5 Goop SuPERVISION 


7 Goop WorKING COMPANIONS 
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Specimen reproduction of data card used in survey, showing inked lines 
running into the margin in the various data fields to facilitate tallying. 
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Letter from the Ministry of Planning to Mrs. 
G. Brown. 
2nd March, 1949. 
MADAM, 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of the end January, 1949, regarding your 
previous letters of the 2nd November, 1948, 
and the gnd December, 1948, and to inform 
you that the subject matter of the letters is 
under active consideration and that it is hoped 
to give you a firm reply in due course. 

Iam, Madam, 
Your obedient servant, 
M. Y. TUNGINCHEKE. 


Minute from Mr. Tungincheke to Clerk in 
Charge of Registry. 
Mr. CANUT PHIND, 

Pl. see attached letter. Will you be good 
enough to put one of your best snoopers on to 
try and find the file concerned? It’s been lost 
for months and somebody must be sitting on 
it. Perhaps your snooper could find out who. 
It is urgent as I don’t think Mrs. B. will stand 
being fobbed off again. It'll probably end up 
as an M.P. query if we don’t get a move on. 


M. Y. T. 2/3/49. 


Directive from Director of Planning to all 
staff of Ministry of Planning. 

My attention has been directed to the need 
for a more simple and frank approach from 
this Department to members of the public. I 
have accordingly set up a Departmental Work- 
ing Party to investigate the matter and ad- 
vise me on the steps to be taken. The D.W.P. 
report is now in my hands, from which I 
gather that much requires to be remedied in 
connection with departmental communications 
to the public by letter, in which, at the time of 
writing, it appears that members of the staff 
are exhibiting a too great propensity to use 
words of a sesquipedalian character and too 
apt to wrap themselves in a sophisticated 





© Editor’s Note: This article is reprinted, with the 
permission of the editor, from the July, 1949, issue 
of the British publication, Civil Service Opinion. 
The author graphically depicts the dangers of 
forsaking traditional gobbledegook and writing 
plain English. 
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Somebody must be sitting on it. 


verbiage which is unintelligible to the main 
mass of the proletariat. Officers must therefore 
bear in mind the necessity on all occasions of 
adopting a more plebeian attitude in this 
matter. 

At the same time the D.W.P. advises that 
efforts should be made to be completely frank 
with members of the public and that any 
temptation on the part of officers to do what 
is known as “fobbing them off’ should be 
rigidly repressed. 

V. E. R. I. REMore, Director oF METHODS. 
ist April, 1949. 


Letter from the Ministry of Planning to Mrs. 
G. Brown. 


grd April, 1949. 
My DEAR Mrs. Brown, 


Thank you very much for your letter of 14th 
March, 1949. I entirely agree that it is shocking 
and a sign of poor organisation that your let- 
ters have not yet been answered properly, but 
the truth is that we have lost your file. We 
have searched everywhere, high and low, but 
find it we cannot. 

However, there is a bit of good news for 
you. Next week, our Registry—that is where we 
are supposed to keep our files—is moving to 
another building and we are hoping that when 
the removal takes place we shall find lots of 








Ministry Merry-Go-Round 
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things we have been looking for for ages. You 
know how it is when you move. 
Will write to you again soon, with better 
news for you—I hope. 
Yours very truly, 
M. Y. TUNGINCHEKE. 


Extract from letter from Mrs. G. Brown to 
Sir Augustus Speeklittel. 


. . . Moreover, not only is this letter an ad- 
mission of complete and utter confusion in 
the Ministry of Planning, but I resent the 
familiar tones in which it is couched. I prefer 
to be addressed as ‘““Madam” by officials to 
whom I am completely unknown, and not as 
“My dear Mrs. Brown.” I am not, I need 
hardly point out, his “Dear Mrs. Brown” or, 
in fact, his “Dear” anything. If this sort of 
thing goes on, I expect I shall be getting a 
letter from a Government Department shortly, 
addressed “Dear Gladys” and signed “Tom, 
Dick or Harry”... 


Letter from Sir Augustus Speeklittel, M.P., 
to the Rt. Hon. S. Inoffis, Minister of 
Planning. 


My DEar Sam, 

Would you please read the attached letter 
from one of my constituents and give me a line 
on how to reply? 

I should be pleased if you would treat it as 
urgent, as it has been lying in my letter-box 
for about a fortnight while I have been away 
in Switzerland. Had a marvellous time, by the 
way. We must have lunch together some time 
in the House and I will tell you all about it. 

Hope your boil is better and that you can 
now sit down again. 

As ever, 
Gus. 


Directive from the Director of Methods to all 
staff of the Ministry of Planning. 


URGENT. 

My attention has been directed to the fact 
that my directive dated ist April, 1949, on 
communications to the general public, has 
been taken too literally. As a direct result of 
this, an embarrassing situation has arisen in at 
least one instance, and consequently, I have de- 
cided, after consultation with the D.W.P. (De- 
partmental Working Party) which I set up to 
advise me on the matter, that to prevent fur- 
ther embarrassing occurrences the Directive 


should be regarded as cancelled and more for- 
mal communications to the public re-instituted. 
V. E. R. I. REMOTE, DiREcTOR OF METHODs. 
24th April, 1949. 


Letter from Minister of Planning to Mrs. 
B. Smith. 
26th April, 1949. 
MADAM, 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter of the gnd April, 1949, regarding your 
previous letters of 2nd March, 1949, and end 
January, 1949, and to inform you that the sub- 
ject matter of the letters is under active con- 
sideration and that it is hoped to give you a 
firm reply in due course. 

Iam, Madam, 
Your obedient Servant, 
M. Y. TUNGINCHEKE. 


Minute from Mr. Tungincheke to Clerk in 
Charge of Registry. 
Mr. C. PHIND, 

Pl. see attached letter. Will you please put 
on your best snooper to hunt round for the 
file concerned. It’s been lost for months and if 
we don’t do something quickly, Mrs. Smith 
will probably go chasing off to her M.P., and 
I don’t want any more M.P. cases for a bit. The 
last one I had gave me enough trouble to 
last me for a long time. 

M. Y. T. 26/4/49. 
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I am not his “Dear” anything. 
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Judicial Review of ‘Objectivity’? of Oral 
Examinations 

There has been a great deal of specula- 
tion as to what trend judicial opinion 
would take on the objectivity of oral 
interview competitive tests ever since 1936. 
That was the year the New York Court of 
appeals reviewed the test given by a spe- 
cial Committee of medical examiners to 
New York City police and fire surgeon 
candidates. Probably no other legal opin- 
ion has given rise to more disagreement 
among civil service administrators, con- 
fusion in the minds of state and municipal 
attorneys, and misgivings on the part of 
civil service commissioners than the ap- 
parent rulings in the case mentioned above 
—Fink v. Finegan, 1 N.E. 2d 462, 270 N.Y. 
355. 

The Fink case seemed to open Pan- 
dora’s box. Somehow word spread 
throughout the country that the New 
York Court had virtually invalidated oral 
examinations as a means of competitive 
testing for public positions. Indeed, some 
personnel administrators almost had 
nightmares. They saw the end of all their 
long efforts at improvising oral tests to 
supplement written examinations. All the 
difficult years of building a defense to the 
criticism of civil service techniques to 
test traits impossible of determination 
solely through written examinations ap- 
peared to go glimmering. 

The development of this attitude of 
mind was not the fault of the New York 
Court. It was largely the result of misap- 
prehension on the part of personnel ad- 
ministrators and the peculiar understand- 
ing or “interpretation” that attorneys ad- 
vising civil service agencies gave on the 
Fink case. The New York Courts sought 
to clarify their determination in the Fink 
case in the later case of Sloat v. Board of 
Examiners, 9 N.E. 2d 12. This case in- 





@ Eviot Kaptan is Deputy Comptroller of the De- 
partment of Audit and Control of the State of 
New York. He is also a member of the faculty of 
New York University, and is a practicing member 
of the New York Bar. 
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volved oral interview and “teaching” tests 
given candidates for teaching positions in 
the New York City public schools. Long 
after this second case, however, many per- 
sisted in the belief that the New York 
Courts had frustrated the efforts to extend 
the scope of oral examinations. Also, some 
of the decisions of other state courts, pur- 
porting to interpret and appraise the New 
York Court ruling, did not help toward 
a clear understanding of the function and 
validity of competitive oral testing tech- 
niques as contemplated by civil service 
laws. 

Fortunately, the California Supreme 
Court has recently had an opportunity 
to review the validity of certain evalua- 
tion procedures used by the Los Angeles 
County Civil Service Commission in con- 
ducting oral examinations. The court held 
that the county’s practices carried out the 
principle of “objectivity” in competitive 
examinations. The decision is a valuable 
contribution toward better understanding 
of the nature and principle of objectivity 
in oral interview tests used in competitive 
examinations to determine the qualities 
of personal fitness of the different candi- 
dates. 

Because of the importance of the subject 
matter treated in the California Court’s 
opinion (Almassy v. Los Angeles County 
Civil Service Commission), cogent extracts 
from the Court’s opinion, based on the 
following basic facts, are given below. 

The petitioner, an employee of the Pro- 
bation Department, participated in two 
promotional examinations for the respec- 
tive positions of senior deputy probation 
officer, adult division, and juvenile divi- 
sion. He failed in both. He appealed to 
the commission, protesting the validity of 
the examination, particularly the oral in- 
terview procedure. Failing to obtain any 
redress from the commission, he brought 
a proceeding to void the eligible lists, 
maintaining that the commission had not 
complied strictly with the controlling pro- 
visions of the county charter and the com- 
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mission’s rules. The charter provides 
among other things for “promotion based 
on competitive examination and records 
of efficiency, character, conduct, and sen- 
iority”. All examinations are required to 
be “impartial and shall deal with the du- 
ties and requirements of the position to be 
filled. When oral tests are used, a record 
of the examination, showing basis of rat- 
ing, shall be made.” 

Competitive promotion examinations, 
under the rules of the commission, must 
be held on the same basis as original en- 
trance examinations. ‘The examination as 
announced, comprised two phases: (1) a 
written test, and (2) “an evaluation of the 
education, experience, and personal fit- 
ness of each of the applicants, as verified 
by interview, investigation, or references.” 
Each of the two parts was assigned a rel- 
ative weight of 50 per cent of the total 
grade. Objection by the petitioner was 
made solely to the “evaluation” part of 
the examination as determined by the 
commission. 

The evaluation phase of the two exam- 
inations was conducted in the following 
manner. The candidate was required to 
fill out an application form, calling for a 
variety of personal data as well as detailed 
information concerning the individual's 
education and experience. He was then 
interviewed by two experienced examin- 
ers, well acquainted with the subjects of 
examination and the qualifications deter- 
mined by the commission to be necessary 
and important in the position to be filled. 
Each of the examiners rated the candidate 
on the basis of information contained in 
his application form and educed or ob- 
served at the interview as to his education, 
experience, and personal fitness. These 
ratings were eflected by making entries 
upon “General Qualifications Appraisal 
Record” forms furnished by the commis- 
sion. These forms were subdivided into 
three sections. The first two contained 
blank spaces for entries adapted for rating 
the candidate upon education and expe- 
rience. The third section, to which peti- 
tioner’s objection is chiefly directed, was 
entitled “Personal Fitness.” 

The entries made by each examiner 
upon the form for “personal fitness” were 


subsequently translated by the commis- 
sion, in accordance with a fixed formula, 
to a numerical value on the basis of a pos- 
sible maximum of 100 points. The ratings 
given by each examiner were averaged to- 
gether. 

A further consideration in the evalua- 
tion phase consisted of a “Confidential Re- 
port” which was obtained for each candi- 
date from his department head upon a 
form furnished by the commission. Check- 
marks were to be entered, indicating the 
department head’s appraisal of the candi- 
date as either “poor,” “fair,” “average,” 
“very good,” or “outstanding,” in respect 
to each of the qualities relating to per- 
sonal traits and performance on the job. 
Several blank lines were left for the re- 
marks of the department head at the end 
of the over-all evaluation. The entries 
made by the department head were like- 
wise translated to a numerical value on 
the basis of a maximum of 100 points. 

A total evaluation grade was obtained 
by combining the rating from the depart- 
ment head’s report with the average of 
the two examiners’ ratings in such a way 
as to give the former a 25 per cent weight 
and the latter a 75 per cent weight. 
The final grade upon the entire examina- 
tion was then computed by averaging the 
total evaluation figure with the written 
test mark, giving a 50 per cent weight to 
each, and adding to the result the candi- 
date’s efficiency and seniority credits as 
provided in the rules. 

Taking up the objections of the peti- 
tioner challenging the validity of the rat- 
ings for personel fitness, the court stated: 


The first argument to be considered is the 
claim that neither the charter nor the com- 
mission’s rules permit an evaluation of educa- 
tion, experience, and personal fitness as part 
of the examinations. There is no merit to such 
position. It is manifest from the provisions of 
the charter and rules above quoted that subject 
to the limitation that “all examinations shall 
be impartial and shall deal with the duties and 
requirements of the position to be filled,” the 
civil service commission has been given broad 
discretionary powers in determining the sub- 
jects of examination and the qualifications 
which are to be measured. . . . No such show- 
ing was made in this case; rather, on the con- 
trary, the qualities of personal fitness, and the 
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various aspects thereof, which were to be rated 
on the examinations in question, appear to 
have a reasonable bearing upon the “duties 
and requirements” of the position of senior 
deputy probation officer, and the trial court 
found, in substance, that the commission had 
made a determination to that effect. Such de- 
termination was plainly within the bounds of 
its permissible discretion. 


With respect to the requirement that 
the commission make an adequate “rec- 
ord” of the examination, the court de- 
clared: 


Next to be considered is the point that the 
examinations were invalid for the reason that 
the commission failed to make a “proper rec- 
ord of the examination, showing basis of rat- 
ing,” as required by charter and rule “when 
oral tests are used.” Such contention relates to 
the oral interview as part of the evaluation 
process—an “‘oral test” or “examination” con- 
ducted for the purpose of “rating” the candi- 
dates. But giving the quoted provision a fair 
and reasonable construction rather than a nar- 
row interpretation inconsistent with the broad 
latitude and discretion conferred upon the 
commission in its field of operation, it does 
not appear that the prescribed “record” was 
lacking here. 

At the time of the oral interview, the exam- 
iner had before him the filed application of 
the candidate giving his complete personal 
history and the General Qualifications Ap- 
praisal Record form specifying the qualities 
which the commission deemed “necessary and 
important” considerations in his ultimate rat- 
ing for the position to be filled. The candidate 
was interrogated only as to his education, ex- 
perience, and matters bearing upon his per- 
sonal fitness, and the examiner’s findings 
thereon were recorded on the appraisal sheet 
according to the personal qualifications item- 
ized for measure. Technical questions for the 
purpose of testing knowledge were not asked, 
but the whole purpose of the interview was de- 
signed for the ascertainment of personality fac- 
tors which would affect the efficient discharge 
of the “duties and requirements” of the de- 
sired position. From this standpoint the precise 
questions and answers were not important to 
the efficacy of the interview, for the examiner 
as a trained personnel observer was endeavor- 
ing to gauge the personality and attitudes of 
the candidate as reflected in general pertinent 
conversation, which would permit rating on 
the traits designated for appraisal. The com- 
mission then translated the rating charted by 
the examiner into a numerical value, in ac- 


cordance with a fixed formula and schedule, 
and such record of the candidate’s evaluation 
was preserved in the event of challenge on 
appeal to the commission for a revision in 
rating. While it is true that such appraisal re- 
flected subjective judgments, conclusions, and 
impressions of the examiner as to the candi- 
date’s manner, conduct, appearance, and allied 
considerations of personal fitness designated as 
having significant bearing on his probable 
competency and efficiency for promotion in 
the service, the detailed form of itemization 
of the base topics for grading may properly be 
classified as compliance with the prescribed 
“record . . . showing basis of rating.” In view 
of the purpose of the oral interview and the 
particular factors entering into the completion 
of the examiner’s appraisal according to the 
form detail, it is difficult to see how a more 
complete “record” of the “basis of rating” 
could be achieved without requiring a tran- 
script or stenographic report of the entire oral 
proceeding. Since the latter type of record is 
not specified as determinative of the legality 
of an “oral test’”’ under the language of the 
pertinent charter provision and rule above 
quoted, the term will not be so interpreted in 
derogation of the authority of the commission 
to conduct this phase of the evaluation process 
and to make a “record” thereof adequate and 
in conformity with the practicalities of the sit- 
uation in showing the “basis of rating’ the 
candidate upon the approved personality fac- 
tors. 


Discussing the issue of objectivity of 
oral examination within the sphere of a 
competitive test, the court stated: 


Consistent with these observations, the can- 
didates for the positions here in question were 
all tested by oral interviews for the same per- 
sonality factors—each candidate was putting his 
personality traits against those of every other 
candidate incident to the examiner’s process of 
making comparative evaluations—so that the 
ratings in consequence of such “open” contest 
may properly be said to rest on a competitive 
basis. 

To be sure, there must be measurable stand- 
ards established for determining the general 
proficiency of the candidates for the particular 
position, but the fact that such standards were 
subjective rather than objective does not pre- 
vent the classification of the “oral interview” 
as a “competitive” examination. The various 
aspects of the personality factors, as previously 
determined by the commission to be “necessary 
and important” to the position to be filled, 
were itemized for consideration by the exam- 
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iner as the measuring rod and guidepost in his 
evaluation process as to the personal fitness of 
the candidate, so that it cannot be said that 
there was no effective common criterion of 
base topics underlying the comparative ratings. 
In this connection, the New York cases cited 
as legal precedent in their discussion of the 
conduct of oral examinations pursuant to the 
constitutional requirement that appointments 
and promotions in the civil service “shall be 
made according to merit and fitness to be as- 
certained, so far as practicable, by examina- 
tions, which, so far as practicable, shall be 
competitive,” merit careful analysis. 

The first case to be noted is Fink v. Finegan 
(New York), 1 N.E. 2d 462, where a civil serv- 
ice examination for the position of police sur- 
geon and medical officer was declared void on 
the ground that the competitive quality re- 
quired by the state constitution was lacking 
because of the failure to employ objective 
standards in the oral phase. The candidate 
passed the written test but was failed on the 
oral examination consisting of technical ques- 
tions of a medical nature, although he an- 
swered them correctly. As reason for his failure, 
the oral examiners reported that “although he 
was pleasant in manner and bearing and in 
comprehension fairly quick, he lacked force 
and executive ability, and was altogether too 
mild,” and it was their unanimous opinion 
that he would “not . . . make an acceptable 
P.S. and M.O.” (Page 463.) The candidate 
asked for a rerating, and in holding that he 
was entitled to further consideration, the 
Court of Appeals of New York undertook to 
lay down certain general limits as to the types 
of tests to be used and the conditions appro- 
priate therefor. So it was said at pages 464-465: 
“A test or examination, to be competitive, 
must employ an objective standard or meas- 
ure. Where the standard or measure is wholly 
subjective to the examiners, it differs in effect 
in no respect from an uncontrolled opinion of 
the examiners and cannot be termed competi- 
tive. . . . The oral test serves its purpose in a 
competitive examination. Obviously it may be 
employed as a test of knowledge. In addition, 
it may be used to test other qualities. .. . An 
examination cannot be classed as competitive 
unless it conforms to measures or standards 
which are sufficiently objective to be capable of 
being challenged and reviewed, when neces- 
sary, by other examiners of equal ability and 
experience. Some positions in the civil service 
may require that the person who fills them 
have certain qualities which cannot be meas- 
ured by existing objective tests... . In the 
case at bar, however, there has been no finding 


that executive ability and force are qualities 
necessary for the position, nor did the an- 
nouncement of the examination reveal that 
these qualities would be tested . . . (The) ex- 
aminers, without warning or notice, and with- 
out a finding by the commission that the quali- 
ties of force and executive ability are necessary 
for the positions . . . have eliminated the pe- 
titioner on the ground that he lacks these qual- 
ities. .. . The Civil Service Law and rules 
would seem to require that the commission 
prepare lists of preliminary requirements and 
subjects of examination and publish them with 
the notice of examination.” 

From the above language it appears that the 
decision in the Fink case was based in part on 
the fact that while the candidate on the oral 
examination was questioned solely on tech- 
nical medical questions, which he answered 
correctly, he nevertheless was failed thereon for 
other reasons which were not shown to be in 
any way material to the position. He had not 
been told, contrary to the situation here, that 
he would he graded on certain personality 
factors as previously determined by the com- 
mission to be “necessary and important” to 
the position to be filled, consistent with the 
advance bulletin announcing the examination 
to embrace two parts—a written test and “an 
evaluation of . . . education, experience and 
personal fitness.” Furthermore here, at the 
time of taking the written test, the candidates 
were informed that each part would carry a 
weight of 50 per cent in computing the total 
grade. But, in addition, it is significant that 
the Fink case recognized that some factors es- 
sential to the effective discharge of the duties 
of a particular position could not be “measured 
by existing objective tests.” This exception was 
emphasized in the Matter of Sloat v. Board of 
Examiners (New York), 9 N.E. 2d 12, where 
the New York Court of Appeals sustained the 
legality of oral “interviews” and “‘teaching” 
tests given candidates for teaching positions in 
the public schools of New York City. It there 
appeared that the “interview test” was given, 
partially at least, to appraise the candidate’s 
voice for carrying power, distinction, and free- 
dom from defects of speech, and that the 
“teaching test’ was devised to estimate the 
teacher’s ability to maintain order in the class, 
enlist the interest of the students, and impart 
knowledge to them. After reviewing the pre- 
cise ruling in the Fink case and observing that 
even there “we took pains to point out that we 
were not condemning, in advance, all oral ex- 
aminations or tests where evaluation of results 
must depend in greater or lesser degree upon 
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the opinion of the examiners,” the court con- 
tinued at page 15 as follows: 


“. . . The mandate of the Constitution for 
the ascertainment of merit and fitness, so far 
as practicable, by competitive examination, 
may not be transformed into an interdict 
against the examinations which are best 
adapted for the demonstration of fitness. It 
would be impossible to formulate a standard 
by which such qualities may be defined or 
measured with entire objectivity. The law does 
not require the impossible or forbid the rea- 
sonable. The record discloses that here the 
examiners have based determination upon 
their estimates of qualities which, it is reason- 
ably clear, affect the merit and fitness of a 
teacher and that this estimate is derived from 
tests calculated reasonably to show those quali- 
ties. Evidently it is not practicable to apply 
such tests in exactly the same form to each 
competitor or to make exact comparisons be- 
tween them. That is true in some degree of 
every examination, especially of examinations 
calculated to show intellectual ‘ability and 
broad cultural learning. Exact definition of 
the qualities which are essential or desirable 
may be impossible; exact formula or standard 
by which such qualities may be measured has 
never been achieved; mechanical application 
of any standard is certainly not practicable. 
Much must be left here to the judgment of the 
examiners. The test cannot be wholly objec- 
tive and to the extent that it is subjective the 
result may depend as much upon the fitness of 
the examiners as upon the fitness of the candi- 
date. That is a risk inherent in all systems of 
examination.” 

In commenting upon the distinction be- 
tween objective standards and subjective rat- 
ings as discussed in the Fink and Sloat cases, 
the court in Bridgman v. Kern, 13 N.Y S. 2d 
249, stated at page 257: “The rationale of these 
decisions is that personality tests should em- 
ploy objective standards so far as possible 
. . » (Where) objective examinations are not 
. .. possible . . . it should appear the tests 
are reasonably calculated to show merit and 
fitness and not merely to show the unfettered 
preferences or judgment of the examiners.” 
And in Farrell v. Kern, 17 N.Y.S. 2d 934, the 
factor of “judgment” was approved as a proper 
element in an oral test given under the New 
York City civil service law. After referring to 
the Sloat opinion for its clarification of “some 
misconceptions which had arisen from certain 
expressions in the Fink case taken in their 
isolation (Page 935), the court distinguished 
the case before it as follows, at page 936: “Here 
the Commission endeavored so far as possible 


to approximate a standard as distant from the 
mere subjective as the situation permitted in 
the circumstances. The qualities of fitness 
which it prescribed in advance for the oral 
test could not be satisfactorily evaluated by a 
mere anonymous written examination. The 
notes of the examiners showing the basis upon 
which they made their decision were available 
for review. . . . To make more certain that 
the personal equation of the examiners would 
be minimized, four persons simultaneously 
conducted the oral examination, and they 
were not limited by any arbitrary restrictions 
in advance.” Thus while it appears that the 
later New York decisions have not denied the 
substantial doctrine of Fink v. Finegan, supra, 
—that an examination to be “competitive” 
envisages an objective standard of grading so 
far as possible—the practicalities of varying 
situations have been recognized as the basis 
for the relaxation of a rigid adherance to a 
narrow principle where the employment of 
subjective estimates would appear to be “best 
adapted” for the ascertainment of the “merit 
and fitness” of the respective candidates for the 
particular position in question. 

Consistent with this “practical” trend in the 
New York decisions, it must be recognized here 
that the commission reasonably concluded that 
the oral interview, as distinguished from a test 
of technical knowledge, was the most appro- 
priate means for evaluating the candidate’s 
personal fitness and appraising his possession 
of those traits or qualities which it had deter- 
mined as “necessary and important” to the 
satisfactory discharge of the duties of the pro- 
fessional positions in question. Although the 
various qualities listed for rating by the exam- 
iner in determining the candidate’s personal 
fitness were not defined with cumbersome de- 
tail, the standards and nomenclature were pre- 
sumably well understood by the examiner in 
line with his particular training and experi- 
ence in psychological measurements and rating 
techniques, so that a further breakdown of the 
terms would only appear an unnecessary re- 
finement insofar as effecting any more uniform 
application of grading the candidates. While 
the examiner’s judgment on the designated 
criteria was of necessity subjective, it does not 
follow that such estimate lacked reliability and 
validity as a basis of selection. Manifestly, a 
candidate’s personality and attitudes cannot 
be measured through the mechanical applica- 
tion of fixed standards in the course of an in- 
terview, but the pattern thereof must develop 
in part according to the individual being tested 
and the precise line of procedure will reflect 
the skill of the examiner in achieving an appro- 
priate appraisal, including the “final evalu- 
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ation” factor as a composite picture reflecting 
the end result of delicate weighing and bal- 
ancing of the separate judgments on the per- 
sonality factors. To require the examiner to 
make extensive notes of all his factual ob- 
servations and relate the various mental proc- 
esses by which he reached his ultimate conclu- 
sions would seem unnecessary, voluminous 
documentation that might very well impede 
the progress of the interview and rob it of 
much of its desirable flexibility. Each candi- 
date was subject to a like type of oral inter- 
view in the general evaluation process, mak- 
ing the competition fair to all. As so analyzed, 
it would appear that the appraisal form com- 
pleted by the examiner was as objective as 
“practicable” by reason of its focussing atten- 
tion on the specific aspects of personality to 
be measured; and as a record showing the 
basis of rating by the examiner, it met the re- 
quirement of the charter and rule as an 
“open, competitive examination” within the 
discretionary bounds of determination by the 
commission. To minimize the effect of any 
personal background and experience on the 
part of the examiner that might operate to 
color his appraisal of a candidate, the latter 
was subject to two interviews by independent 
examiners and their findings were averaged 
together to give the rating on that phase of 
the examination. 


Discussing the propriety of the use of 
confidential reports of the department 
head in appraising the candidates for pro- 
motion, the court maintained: 


Nor was the use of the confidential report of 
the department head improper as part of the 
evaluation of the candidate for promotion. It 
was a contemporary appraisal of the candi- 
date’s past performance in the service; and be- 
ing based on personality factors which, as 
heretofore itemized, appear to have a valid re- 
lation to his readiness for promotion, it was as 
objective as practicable in listing the points 
for rating. It is obvious that a written exami- 
nation could not, and the oral interview might 
not, reveal the traits of character and personal 
qualifications covered by such report from the 
department head. It was translated to numeri- 
cal value, in acordance with a fixed formula, 
and it constituted but 25 per cent of the evalu- 
ation phase of the examination. Its confidential 
character was apparently in line with an effort 
on the part of the commission to insure ac- 
curacy and avoid any personal embarrassment 
that might result from the publication of an 
unsatisfactory report. The same procedure pre- 
vailed with respect to each candidate. As an 


added record for the ascertainment of “rela- 
tive fitness” of the candidate for discharging 
the “duties and requirements” of the position 
to be filled, the desirability of the procure- 
ment of such report was a matter for determi- 
nation by the commission within the exercise 
of its discretion. 


In concluding its opinion, the court de- 
clared: 


In determining the problem of the validity 
of the two promotional civil service examina- 
tions here in question, it must be remembered 
that petitioner does not claim that there was 
any arbitrary, fraudulent, or capricious action 
on the part of the commission, or any person 
acting on its behalf, in the conduct of the ex- 
aminations, but confines his objections solely 
to the propriety of the method of procedure 
adopted by the commission for testing the can- 
didates. In view of the conclusion that the 
examinations as prescribed by the commission 
were appropriate to the competitive selection 
of civil service personnel, and in the absence 
of any charge or showing that the commission, 
or anyone acting in this matter, proceeded 
otherwise than honestly and in good faith in 
the evaluation process, petitioner cannot pre- 
vail in this mandamus proceeding. 


CASE NOTES 


Arizona Law Held Invalid 

The new Arizona civil service law, adopted 
by initiative in November, 1948, by a substan- 
tial majority of the voters, has been declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of 
Arizona. Among the grounds cited by the court 
for its invalidation are: 


1. That some provisions of the statute in- 
volve nomenclature which is so unique and 
technical as to render their meaning incapable 
of interpretation and application by those en- 
trusted with its enforcement, and too vague 
for clear understanding by the public gen- 
erally. 

2. The provision in the law directing the 
legislature to appropriate for each fiscal year 
one percent of the state payroll for the oper- 
ation of the civil service system trenches on 
the legislative authority to control appropri- 
ations for all state agencies as contemplated by 
the state constitution. (This did not vitiate the 
whole act, however.) 

3. Attempt to include by implication all the 
administrative employees of the state educa- 
tional institutions within the civil service act 
impinged upon the board of regents’ consti- 
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tutional authority to manage and administer 
the state public education institutions. (The 
civil service act placed members of teaching 
staffs of educational institutions in the un- 
classified service—exempt from the rules.) 

4. Authorizing the commission, and direct- 
ing all first-class counties of the state to estab- 
lish civil service systems, to regulate all 
conditions and employments in the state serv- 
ices was an unconstitutional delegation of leg- 
islative power to administrative agencies. 
(Hernandez v. Frohmiller, 204 P. 2d 854, Ariz.) 


Appropriation for Commission in Michigan 


The provision in the Michigan constitution 
establishing the civil service merit system that 
required the legislature to appropriate one per 
cent of the payroll of the state service for the 
use of the commission in administering the 
system was interpreted by the Supreme Court 
to require the legislature to make its appropri- 
ation solely on the total payroll of those em- 
ployees of the state who are subject to the 
commission’s jurisdiction under the law, 
namely only those in the classified service. The 
legislature could exclude from the commis- 
sion’s appropriation any such percentage of 
salaries paid to those in the unclassified service 
not under the commission’s supervision. (Civil 
Service Commission v. Department of Admin- 
istration of State, 37 N.W. 2d 682, Mich.) 


Examinations 

Scope—Promotions.—_The preparation and 
conduct of civil service examinations are ad- 
ministrative functions vested in the commis- 
sion. The commission has broad discretion in 
determining all matters in relation to time and 
place of examination, selection of questions to 
be used, manner of conducting examinations, 
relative values to be given to different parts of 
examinations, whether examinations are to be 
open or promotional, and the preliminary re- 
quirements and subjects of the examination. 

The commission may employ outside exam- 
iners where necessary to aid it in preparing and 
rating tests. The commission may use any and 
all proposed questions or other data submitted 
by any such special examiners, with or without 
modification by the commission or its staff. 
Such action is not invalid on ground that the 
commission by so doing has delegated its au- 
thority to others to prepare examinations or 
rate test papers. (Fitzgerald v. Conway, 88 
N.Y.S. 649, App. Div.) 


Open versus Promotion.—Where positions 
are of such different types or in such different 
categories as to make it impracticable to deter- 


mine whether one or the other is of a higher 
grade or rank, such as in the case of a driver 
and volunteer fireman, both in the fire depart- 
ment, the discretion exercised by the commis- 
sion to fill either position by open examina- 
tion rather than by promotion will be upheld. 
The court opined that it stands to reason that 
a good and efficient fireman might make a poor 
and inefficient driver of a fire truck. (Cook v. 
C. S. Commission of Norwalk, 87 N.E. 2d 252, 
Ohio.) 


Physical and Age Requirements.—The com- 
mission was warranted in its finding that where 
the position of carpenter involved duties re- 
quiring replacement and installation and re- 
pair of floorings, partitions, boardwalks, etc., 
it required “extraordinary physical effort.” 
Under the circumstances, the commission 
could properly fix a maximum age require- 
ment of 45 years. Exceptional qualifications of 
an individual applicant could not render him 
specially eligible, nor render the requirement 
unreasonable as a matter of law. (Twomey v. 
McNamara, 89 N.Y.S. 2d 314, Sp. Term.) 


Promotion 

Eligibility.—A requirement that patrolmen 
must have served at least for five years as patrol- 
man to be eligible for promotion does not re- 
quire that the five years of service must be 
completed before the man is eligible to take 
the promotion test. He may acquire eligibility 
to promotion after he has completed the five 
years of service after the eligible list is estab- 
lished. His certification for promotion would, 
however, be deferred until he met the five 
years of completed service in the lower rank. 
Such practice was deemed to be within the dis- 
cretion of the commission in the absence of any 
provision of law expressly requiring five years 
of service in the next lower rank before taking 
the examination. (Rumack v. McNamara, 88 
N.Y.S. 2d 548, Sp. Term.) 

Temporary Assignment.—A policeman pro- 
moted to sergeant was assigned to the detective 
bureau for a number of years with a salary 
somewhat higher than that paid to a lieuten- 
ant not so assigned. Later, the city council re- 
duced all the salaries of sergeants no matter 
where assigned so that none were greater than 
a lieutenant’s. Notwithstanding his service in 
the detective bureau at a salary above a lieu- 
tenant’s, the sergeant could not compel his 
reclassification or recognition as holding the 
rank of a lieutenant without having success- 
fully competed in a promotion test for lieu- 
tenant and having been appointed from such 
eligible list. (Casey v. Cull, 86 N.E. 2d 8, Ohio.) 
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Veteran Preference 

Promotion—Eligibility—A veteran who was 
first on the promotion list for sergeant sought 
promotion after his release from military serv- 
ice in place of another appointed in his ab- 
sence, on the ground that the civil service 
commission’s regulations made appointments 
during the war period retroactive to date va- 
cancy occurred. The appointment power 
vested in the police department and unless the 
appointment were made by the department 
the commission’s regulations were inapplica- 
ble. 

Nor was the petitioner under the circum- 
stances entitled to eligibility for promotion to 
lieutenant by virtue of his having been “con- 
structively promoted” to sergeant under the 
commission’s regulations. The rules required 
that he must have actually served in the lower 
rank of sergeant for at least one year before he 
could become eligible to take the promotion 
test for lieutenant. (Smith v. Little Rock C. S. 
Commission, 218 S.W. 2d 366, Ark.) 


Constitutionality.—A statute which gives the 
civil service commission authority to grant 
preferences to veterans in appointments and 
promotions leaves to the judgment and discre- 
tion of the commission the extent of such pref- 
erence within reasonable limits. It requires 
only that the preference to veterans must be a 
reality, not illusory or a mere gesture. The 
commission’s determination of giving two 
points credit to veterans in examinations 
(above their earned ratings) and one year to 
be added to their length of service in the civil 
service was deemed to be reasonable. The court 
would not review the exercise of the commis- 
sion’s discretion in granting such preferences 
unless it were shown that the commission’s 
judgment was an abuse of discretion or palpa- 
bly unreasonable. Preferences by statute are, 
within reasonable limitations, valid exercise of 
legislative judgment. (Opinion of the Justices, 
85 N.E. 2d 238, Mass.) 


Invalid Statute——An Illinois statute amend- 
ing the civil service provisions of the City Civil 
Service Act authorized the civil service com- 
missions of cities operating under the act to 
award military credits to persons on promo- 
tion eligibility lists. The legislative act did not 
specify the amount or extent of credit to be 
awarded, but apparently left it to the discre- 
tion of the commissions. The statute was held 
void as delegating legislative authority to the 
commissions to determine the “true value” of 
military credit which may be granted to vet- 
erans. This was held to be particularly so 


where the statute is uncertain and rather vague 
as to its meaning and application. (Duffy v. 
Hurley, 85 N.E. 2d 26, Illinois.) 


Promotion.—A statute which grants to a vet- 
eran who files an application for “employ- 
ment” in the civil service a five percent prefer- 
ential credit over nonveterans does not apply 
to veterans already in the civil service who are 
seeking promotion. (Parrick v. Ford, 203 P. 2d 
872, Ariz.) 


Constitutionality—Revision of Eligible 
List.—Absolute preference for disabled vet- 
erans (placing their names at the head of the 
eligible list regardless of their ratings in com- 
petitive examinations) could be granted by 
statute. It does not violate the federal consti- 
tutional amendment prohibiting laws abridg- 
ing the privileges and immunities of citizens or 
denying any person equal protection of the 
laws. 

Where a disabled veteran demands such 
preference and submits satisfactory proof of 
his status as a disabled veteran after the eligi- 
ble list has been established, the civil service 
commission must revise the list and place the 
disabled veteran in his proper place ahead of 
all nondisabled veterans and nonveterans. 
(McMorrow v. Director of Civil Service, 87 
N.E. 2d 196, Mass.) 


Promotion—Special Examination.—The New 
York law provides that a candidate in a civil 
service examination who could not conclude 
all his examination requirements before enter- 
ing military service must be given a special 
examination to permit him to do so after his 
discharge from military service. He is entitled 
to go on the eligible list if it is still in exist- 
ence, or be placed on a special military pre- 
ferred list if the list has expired and he could 
have been reached for appointment or promo- 
tion. Where such veterans were not given an 
opportunity by the civil service commission to 
complete their promotion examination in time 
to become eligible under the special statute, 
they were held entitled to a nunc pro tunc 
order directing their certification for promo- 
tion to positions they would have obtained 
had they been properly placed on the list be- 
fore it expired. They were also entitled to the 
difference in pay between the two positions for 
the period during which they were denied pro- 
motion. (Allen v. McNamara, 88 N.Y.S. 2d 
710 Sp. Term.) 


Abolition of Position 
Effective Date of Amended Rule.—An 
amendment to the civil service rules requiring 
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the approval of the governor does not become 
effective until approved by the governor; and 
if its filing is required (such as with the office 
of the secretary of state), it does not become 
effective until after such filing. 

An employee laid off under a prior rule, but 
after the new rule had been approved by the 
civil service commission but before its filing, 
was held not to come under the provisions of 
the new which modified the manner in which 
layoffs may be made on a seniority basis. 
(McCann v. Personnel Board of Wisconsin, 38 
N.W. ed 480, Wis.) 


Salary during Unlawful Suspension.—The 
motives in abolishing positions are immaterial 
and not subject to review by the courts. Public 
policy requires the abolition of useless po- 
sitions. Where an employee is suspended or 
removed from his position through unlawful 
abolition of the position he is entitled to res- 
toration to his position, with pay, at least up 
to the period when his position has been law- 
fully abolished. (Pellet v. Board of Commis- 
sioners of Hoboken, 66 A. 2d 897, N.J.) 


Removals 

Findings by Commission—Public Hearing.— 
Administrative findings, such as those of a civil 
service commission in disciplinary proceedings, 
may be general so long as they meet the two 
requirements of (1) apprising parties involved 
of the basis for administrative action, and (2) 
making intelligent review by the court possi- 
ble. The civil service commission incorporated 
in its findings by reference a resolution of the 
city council charging police officer with mis- 
conduct unbecoming an officer in that he un- 
necessarily and unmercifully beat an intoxi- 
cated person. This was held to be substantial 
compliance with the charter requirement that 
the commission make written findings. Pe- 
titioner was not entitled to a public hearing 
as in a criminal proceeding (as is constitution- 
ally required in criminal cases). The hearing 
by the commission was not a proceeding tanta- 
mount to that of a “court of justice” within 
the statutory requirement that a court sitting 
be public. (Swras v. Council of City of Vallejo, 
206 P. 2d 355, Calif.) 


Fixed Term Appointee—Where an em- 
ployee before adoption of a civil service law 
had been appointed for a fixed term (in this 
case five years as a real estate director), his 
term of office is not extended, nor is he covered 
in the classified service so as to benefit from 
provisions restricting summary removal from 
the service. (Woodbridge v. Civil Service Com- 
mission, 66 A. 2d 448, N.J.) 


Reclassification of Illegal Appointee.—One 
who has not been legally appointed in the first 
instance, regardless of length of service, is not 
protected from summary discharge merely be- 
cause his position has, since his original ap- 
pointment, been reclassified and would fall by 
its general duties in the competitive class. Not 
having been legally in his position when re- 
classified, he acquired no permanent status 
protecting him frepm removal at the pleasure 
of the appointing authority. (Sikich vy. Hughes, 
87 N.Y.S. 2d 195, App. Div.) 


Nonpayment of Debts—Veterans.—A regula- 
tion of the War Department providing that 
any employee will be discharged who without 
sufficient excuse or reason neglects or avoids 
payment of lawful debts was held to be a rea- 
sonable basis for removal. A veteran removed 
on such grounds was held to have lawfully 
been discharged ‘“‘to promote the efficiency of 
the service,” where approved by the civil serv- 
ice commission. The court would not review 
the discretion of the administrative agencies 
when called upon to do so pursuant to the 
Veteran Preference Act of 1944 restricting the 
removal of veterans in the federal civil service 
only for cause, and subject to appeal to the 


commission. Congress may limit the right of ~ 


dismissal but, in the absence of such limita- © 
tions, the power of removal is an incident of 
and follows the power of appointment. (Car- 
ter v. Forrestal, 175 F. 2d 364.) 


Authority to Discharge—City Manager.— 
Where the civil service commission is given 
the exclusive authority to hear and determine 
charges for the dismissal of an employee and 
to recommend disciplinary action, its findings 
and recommendations must be accepted and 
followed. Unless it clearly appears that its find- 
ings are against the evidence or its recommen- 
dation patently illegal, the determination of 
the commission is final and conclusive. The 
city manager, like all other appointing officials, 
is bound by the commission’s determination. 
(City of Miami v. Huttoe, 38 So. 2d 819, Flor- 
ida.) See also (Arnold v. City of Sherman, 222 
S.W. 2d 314, Texas.) 


Abolition of Position—Notice of Charges Un- 
necessary.—Where a position is abolished, no 
notice of hearing or statement of charges be- 
fore “dismissal” or for “‘cause” is required. This 
general rule has been followed in Hartnett v. 
Zeller, 65 A. 2d 475, Conn.) 


Liability of Appointing Officer—An ap- 
pointing authority is personally liable for 
damages for the illegal discharge of a subordi- 
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nate employee, particularly where the dis- 
charge is made for political reasons or with 
corrupt motives. Issue of compensatory and 
punitive damages was for the jury to deter- 
mine. Failure of the civil service commission 
to make proper formal entry of the petitioner’s 
appointment in the classified service regularly 
certified to the commission does not affect the 
validity of the appointment. (Zimbelman v. 
Atkinson, 86 N.E. 2d 791, Ohio.) 


Retirement 

Compulsory Retirement of Partially Dis- 
abled Employee._An employee had been re- 
tired after 20 years of service because of disa- 
bility, and was later reinstated and assigned to 
light duties as contemplated by statute. He 
was thereafter compelled to retire upon direc- 
tion of the Fire Commissioner. It was held that 
such employee’s retirement may not be com- 
pulsory in the absence of a showing that he was 
incapacitated from performing the light duties 
to which he had been assigned. (Breen v. 
Board of Trustees, 85 N.E. ed 161, N.Y) 


Contractual ObligationWhere a_ statute 
seeks to modify pension benefits payable to 
widows of fire officers, such legislation may not 
impair vested contribution payable to the ben- 
eficiary. Repeal of the pension law could not 
be justified as a mere modification in the 
amount of the fireman’s original pension, or 
the widow’s pension already vested by the 
earlier statute. (Packer v. Board of Retire- 
ment, 203 P. 2d 784 Calif.) 


Burden of Proof.—Where widow of a police 
officer sought a pension based on alleged death 
of officer due to disease contracted during per- 
formance of his duties, the burden was on the 
widow to show a plausible relation between 
the performance of duty and the immediate 
cause of his death. The court also must resolve 
all conflicts in evidence in favor of the city. 
(Morgan v. City of Los Angeles, 204 P. 2d 375 
Calif.) 


Waiver of Pension Rights——The New York 
Constitution provides that pensions shall be 
contractual obligations of the State and its 
municipalities, the benefits of which “shall not 
be diminished.” It was held that the cost-of- 


living adjustment or “bonus” could be waived 
by the employee for purpose of computing his 
pension. The constitutional provision did not 
preclude any such waiver. (White v. Hussey, 
87 N.Y.S. 2d 252, App. Div.) 


Evidence of Disability.—_It was shown that a 
former police office was employed as a truck 
driver after his discharge from the police force. 
His own testimony indicated that he was not 
unable to do manual work. Denial of his dis- 
ability pension was upheld, on the ground that 
he had failed to prove that he was so physically 
disabled as to preclude him from performing 
the duties of a police officer. (Van Ort v. 
Board of Trustees, 86 N.E. 2d 273, Ill.) 


In Marshall v. City of Oakland, 207 P. 2d 
882 (Calif.), it was held that in a mandamus 
proceeding to award her a pension, the burden 
was on the widow to show that evidence before 
the fund trustees could not support a finding 
that decedent’s service-connected injury did 
not cause his death. 


Interpretation of Service Retirement.—Un- 
der a charter amendment providing for 25 
years of service for retirement from the police 
force on half pay, the basis for determining 
the salary on which to base the pension in the 
case of one who has served longer than 25, years 
is the salary received during the year next 
preceding termination of his active service, 
and not the salary paid during the year just 
preceding termination of his 25 years of serv- 
ice. (Kirschwing v. O’Donnell, 207 P. 2d 819 
Colo.) 


Reinstatement 

Laches—Waiver of Salary—An employee 
may not justify his failure to bring a proceed- 
ing within the time limited by statute for his 
reinstatement because he had assumed that a 
public official by intervening in his behalf 
warranted his withholding court proceeding. 
Neither is such delay excused because in the 
interim he had been serving as a temporary 
employee in the hope of reacquiring his per- 
manent status. Neither could his offer to waive 
salary during the period overcome his failure 
to bring the proceeding in time. (Atlantic City 
v. Civil Service Commission, 65 A. 2d 535, N.J.) 
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LaBor RELATIONS IN THE NEW YoRK RAPID 
TRANSIT SYSTEMS, 1904-1944. James J. Mc- 
Ginley, S.J. King’s Crown Press, New York, 
1949. 635 p. $6.50. 

Eight years ago Professor Arthur W. Mac- 
mahon wrote an article on “The New York 
City Transit System: Public Ownership, Civil 
Service, and Collective Bargaining,” which ap- 
peared in the Political Science Quarterly. One 
year before, New York City had taken over the 
two privately operated rapid transit systems 
which operated within its borders, thus merg- 
ing all rapid transit facilities under unified 
municipal ownership and operation. Pre- 
viously, the Transport Workers Union had had 
closed shop agreements with the private oper- 
ators. Mayor LaGuardia announced that such 
contracts would not be continued—indeed, that 
collective bargaining as known in private in- 
dustry could not be continued in public em- 
ployment, and that “the right to strike against 
the government .. . cannot be recognized.” 
Professor Macmahon’s article, concerning the 
impending clash between the irresistible force 
and the immovable mountain, concluded that 
a reconciliation of the two eluded description. 

Clearly, a thorough and exhaustive investi- 
gation was called for of this practical situation 
in which the fundamental conflict between au- 
thority and liberty in a democratic society was 
so sharply focussed. Father McGinley’s book is 
the product of such an investigation. 

After an introductory chapter acquainting 
the reader with rapid transit in New York, the 
author analyzes the private-public partnerships 
of the Interborough and Brooklyn-Manhattan 
systems. He covers the Board of Transporta- 
tion and its predecessor commissions. He then 
presents against the perspective of the street 
railway industry in the United States the physi- 
cal plant, revenues, operations, and manage- 
ment of New York rapid transit from its found- 
ing through 1944. 

Next comes a description of rapid transit 
operations, emphasizing the role of the work- 
ers who run the vast undertaking. Hours and 
wages history is treated and labor rates and 
costs compared with the street railway industry 
and with interest, dividends, and other impor- 
tant elements of expense. Physical conditions 
of work, management attitudes, and working 
rules are described. Unions on the system are 
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followed from their beginnings through the 
close of the period of study. 

In the chapter on conclusions, the quality of 
labor relations is assayed on three levels: (1) 
the IL.R.T. and B.-M.T. under private manage- 
ment, (2) the I.S.S. under city management but 
without civil service, and (3) the consolidated 
system under the Board of Transportation 
from 1940 through 1944. Finally, there is an 
“Epilogue” in which the story of the years 1945 
and 1946 is added. 

It speedily becomes evident to the reader 
that rapid transit in New York has been, and 
still is, a fantastically complicated affair, and 
that the author has been admirably diligent 
and thorough in delving into all phases of it. 
His closely packed treatise cannot be read with 
easy attention; it must be studied with com- 
plete absorption. 

Father McGinley goes back to St. ‘Thomas 
Aquinas and his doctrine of natural rights. 
Speaking of the worker, “his freedom to em- 
ploy [the technique of organization] is a moral 
power (right) which must be respected by 
others since otherwise it is nugatory. It is his, 
moreover, not by virtue of a concession from 
the state (legal or positive right) but simply 
because .. . of his destiny as a human be- 
ing... .” Again, “. . . no strict right of the 
employer or of the general public is violated 
by a strike unless there is outstanding a valid 

. contract.” In all fairness, however, it must 
be mentioned that the author considers strikes 
in the public service “inadvisable.” 

His appraisal of labor relations in New York 
rapid transit may be summarized by a quota- 
tion contained, curiously, in his statement of 
the problem rather than in his conclusions. 
The author characterizes labor relations in that 
city as a “continued failure of management, 
private and public, to develop techniques ade- 
quate to fulfill the legitimate aspirations of its 
workers.” The weight of evidence is over- 
whelmingly in support of the statement. 

The author believes that a modified form of 
collective bargaining is possible in public em- 
ployment, and that unions “can be a great en- 
forcer of a real merit system.” Union tech- 
niques must be readjusted to civil service, for 
the subjects about which bargaining can take 
place are circumscribed by the limits of au- 
thority possessed by the operating manage- 
ment. He rejects both the closed and the union 
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shop in the public service, saying that the most 
public unions can expect is “exclusive repre- 
sentation.” At one point he suggests that agree- 
ments reached as the result of collective bar- 
gaining can result in no more than a resolution 
of the Board of Transportation, while later he 
proposes that annual agreements be reduced to 
writing and signed by both parties. 

He believes that the strike issue has been 
overemphasized, and he is right. In the past 
twenty years there has been no serious work 
stoppage. Yet he admits that the rise of the 
Transport Workers Union to a position of 
dominance resulted from the energetic, aggres- 
sive attitude of that union, part of which was 
manifested in the frequency and vigor with 
which Mike Quill rattled the strike saber in its 
scabbard. 

The author makes a proposal for the im- 
provement of labor relations in New York 
rapid transit. He proposes an annual election 
of employee representatives, by “specific units 
of the workforce.” In his opinion, a single 
union bargaining for all the workers is not 
feasible. The specific units in which annual 
elections would be held would also be fixed 
annually. The employee representatives would 
then bargain with management over those sub- 
jects under the purview of management, in- 
cluding the wage structure (though not its 
base), and working conditions. Their agree- 
ment would culminate in a written “state- 
ment” signed by both sides. The term “con- 
tract” is carefully avoided. The proposal is 
generally workable, although it may be 
doubted that sufficient union security could 
possibly obtain with annual elections of em- 
ployee representatives in units of the work- 
force determined in a manner not altogether 
clear. 

Since unification of the transit system under 
municipal management, two authorities of the 
city have mixed in rapid transit matters: the 
Board of Transportation and the Mayor. They 
have not always seen eye to eye, with divisive 
results in the realm of labor policy. Here may 
be a lesson for governments. Administrative 
experts have not been able to “sell” the public 
the need for unified authority in the adminis- 
trative arm of governmental units. Perhaps 
unions, by indirection, will force such ration- 
alization. 

Since the book was completed, the ten-cent 
fare has come to New York’s subways, and the 
indomitable Mr. Quill has repudiated Com- 
munistic forces in his union. Would that the 
book had embraced these events! Nevertheless, 
its lessons are important for personnel men 


and administrators generally. The book will 
be a valuable addition to many bookshelfs.— 
RoLtin B. Posey, Northwestern University. 


CURRENT TRENDS IN INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
Eight Lectures. Wayne Dennis, Carroll L. 
Shartle, John C. Flanagan, Orlo L. Crissey, 
William McGehee, Brent Baxter, Daniel 
Katz, Harold C. Taylor. University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1949, 198 p. $3.75. 

The magic words, industrial psychology, 
have been a will-o’-the-wisp for a generation. 
Every psychologist would like to be a great in- 
dustrialist. 

The University of Pittsburgh has recently 
made this secret ambition not only transpar- 
ent; it has also shown it to be illusory. “Cur- 
rent Trends in Industrial Psychology,” a vol- 
ume of eight lectures, performs this service in 
masterful fashion. Wayne Dennis in his open- 
ing speech freely admits that there are only 105 
fellows in Industrial and Business Psychology, 
12 of whom hold full-time jobs in industry; 
and that the textbook writers are professors. 
His optimism, however, forces him to conclude 
that “the time has come when we can expect 
striking and substantial advances.” 

This aspiration is supported by the next lec- 
turer, Carroll Shartle, who is less concerned 
with industrial psychology than with organiza- 
tional structures. He warns psychology against 
overambition, especially against the habit of 
confusing ‘“‘a poor example of one method 
with a skilfully executed example of another 
method,” and he throws out the challenge 
that, “one should be aided in predicting or- 
ganizational survival, organizational deca- 
dence, and organizational strife from combi- 
nations of data and their interrelationships.” 

John Flanagan follows with a recitative of 
industrial progress, psychology-wise, in history 
and at the University of Pittsburgh. His Amer- 
ican Institute of Research (AIR, by design), 
finds the psychologist helpless to aid industry 
or to share in it without job descriptions. His 
researches show that his Critical Incident 
Technique is the key technique to technologi- 
cal progress. “It is believed,” he says, “that the 
development of job requirements on a sound 
scientific basis is just beginning.” 

Orlo Crissey then takes up the will-o’-the- 
wisp theme. Those who expect a breath of 
fresh air from his “Personnel Selection” will 
be disappointed. For, it appears that tests are 
no more popular in industry than psycholo- 
gists. Even his reference to Sisson and the 
forced choice technique, which applies test 
technology to the evaluation of personality, 
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leaves one doubtful whether industry’s con- 
cern over the right person for the right job in- 
cludes any thought of help from science. He 
concludes with the question: “Does the use of 
tests improve our proportion of successful new 
hires, reduce our labor turnover, speed up the 
training time, decrease errors, improve morale, 
or otherwise bring benefits which outweigh the 
costs of the testing program?” And the answer 
seems to be as rhetorical as the question. 

McGehee, Baxter, Katz, and Taylor follow 
in quick succession on training, relations, mo- 
rale, and the public. Their elaborations of 
the will-o’-the-wisp theme controlling these 
lectures must be read to be appreciated. As 
their arguments flourish, it becomes increas- 
ingly vague just what part psychology plays in 
industry. The technique is admirable. It is 
sharpened by the fact that each contributor 
somehow senses the purpose of the volume and 
lends his own slant to rounding out its total 
effect. 

Like an Aesop fable, the story has a moral: 
Psychologists would like to have their share of 
industry but have little to offer in return. This 
theme is coupled with a hope, which also helps 
to unify the lectures, a hope, as Taylor puts it 
in his final sentence, that “perhaps we can 
look forward to the publication, some day, of 
a book which can appropriately be entitled, 
Psychology and Industrial Life.” 

It is a hope which many others share.— 
Frep S. Beers, State Technical Advisory Serv- 
ice, Social Security Administration. 


BOOK NOTES 


PusLic ADMINISTRATION— 
Seckler-Hudson. 
Washington, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON 
ANNOTATED. Catheryn 
American University Press, 
D.C. 1949. 55 pp. $2.00. 

This is an annotated bibliography of Eng- 
lish-language publications in the field of pub- 
lic administration. The preparation of this 
bibliography extends over a period of twenty 
years. Two mimeographed editions preceded 
this book publication. Materials are arranged 
under eight special areas. Personnel adminis- 
trators will be particularly interested in Sec- 
tions VII and VIII which cover Public Person- 
nel Management and Public Relations in 
Administration. An author index also helps the 
reader to locate references regardless of class- 
ification. 


AMERICAN MEN IN GOVERNMENT. Jerome M. 
Rosow, Editor. Public Affairs Press, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1949. 472 pp. $7.50. 

This is the first bibliographical dictionary or 
‘‘Who’s Who” dealing specifically with the men 
and women who hold the key administrative, 
policy, and technical jobs in the federal gov- 
ernment. The information was chiefly supplied 
by the biographers themselves and covers such 
subjects as education, experience, career spe- 
cialty, major accomplishments, writings, hob- 
bies, family background, etc. In addition to 
the alphabetical listing, an index by organiza- 
tions is given at the end of the book. 
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Articles of Interest in the 
Public Personnel Field 





The following persons have been designated 
to serve as abstractors of articles for the “Cur- 
rent Literature” section during 1950: 


O. E. Aut, Director of Personne] Selection, 
Civil Service Commission of Canada, Ot- 
tawa, Canada 

Rosert W. Coppock, Personnel Technician, 
California State Personnel Board, Los An- 
geles, California 

Tuomas L. CULHANE, Personnel Director, Civil 
Service Board, Portland, Oregon 

RicHArp W. Dar.ine, Director and Secretary, 
Flint Civil Service Commission, Flint, 
Michigan 

AucusTA Fink, Personnel Technician, Los An- 
geles County Civil Service Commission, 
Los Angeles, California 

VERLYN L. FLETCHER, Chief Classification An- 
alyst, North Carolina State Personnel 
Department, Raleigh, North Carolina 

Rosert HACKEN, Manpower Utilization Ana- 
lyst, Department of the Army, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

MAx LINDEMANN, Personnel Officer, Madison 
Personnel Board, Madison, Wisconsin 
Cart Lutz, Personnel Supervisor, Dayton Per- 

sonnel Section, Dayton, Ohio 

B. H. PETERSON, Personnel Director, Van- 
couver Personnel Department, Vancouver, 
B. C. 

HERBERT SHELL, Intermediate Personnel Ex- 
aminer, Detroit Civil Service Commission, 
Detroit, Michigan 

MARVIN STRATE, Personnel Technician, Min- 
nesota State Civil Service Department, St. 
Paul, Minnesota 

Louis VAN Mot, Assistant to Director of Per- 
sonnel, Tennessee Valley Authority, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee 

LLoyp W. Woopsurn, Personnel Technician, 
Kansas Civil Service Department, Topeka, 
Kansas 


Personnel Administration 


FEIGENBAUM, H. V., and Tuttocn, H. W. 
‘Management Apprenticeships.” Personnel, 26 
(2) September, 1949.—In the field of training 
for manufacturing management, experience 
has indicated that effective educational pro- 
grams must be established on a personal basis. 
This situation is recognized by General Elec- 
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tric in its Manufacturing Leadership Program. 
The core of this pattern of planned leadership 
development is the ‘“‘personal apprenticeship” 
of young men, selected for their administrative 
potential, to experienced manufacturing ex- 
ecutives. An over-all picture of the entire scope 
of product manufacturing is fostered, since 
men are being developed for major manufac- 
turing positions. Trainees participate directly 
in the formulation of their training schedule 
and assignments. Personal development is 
gained by assigning the trainee a series of in- 
creasingly important manufacturing responsi- 
bilities, by his expressing his ideas at many 
conferences and group meetings, and by his 
being periodically counseled by experienced 
managers. The Manufacturing Leadership 
Program has two definite steps. Step One in- 
volves broad training which concentrates upon 
manufacturing fundamentals at one plant. 
Men who perform satisfactorily during this 
training are assigned to responsible posts in 
manufacturing management. Those who have 
shown unusual potential are selected for Step 
Two, which concentrates upon rotation among 
two or three plants of the General Electric 
Company. The trainee is made responsible for 
several important manufacturing management 
projects during this phase of his training. The 
proper number of men to be chosen for par- 
ticipation in the over-all program is deter- 
mined by an analysis of the next several years’ 
requirements for men to fill manufacturing 
management posts. The total number decided 
upon is translated into yearly quotas which are 
then used as the basis for selecting the trainees. 
Men who seem to have the proper potential 
are recommended from both the line and the 
staff organization. They are then individually 
tested and interviewed by a number of re- 
sponsible supervisors representing varied man- 
ufacturing activities. From his record, inter- 
view results, and tests, a comprehensive 
picture is available of a man’s potential for ad- 
ministration. Great emphasis is placed on the 
active participation by the trainee in the many 
decisions that affect him. Particular emphasis 
is placed upon the development of friendly 
relationships between the trainees, the line ex- 
ecutives, the training staff, and among the 
trainees themselves. Experience shows that 
successful managers have been graduates of 
the long established General Electric Appren- 
tice Program; men who have come through the 
shops; liberal arts and business administration 
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college graduates who have gone through the 
company’s Business Training Course; and en- 
gineering graduates who have completed the 
General Electric Test Engineer Program. (Ar- 
ticle includes chart outline of Manufacturing 
Leadership Program and chart showing Stu- 
dent Assignment Sheet.)—Carl F. Lutz. 


Maass, ARTHUR A. and RADWAy, LAURENCE 
I. “Gauging Administrative Responsibility.” 
Public Administration Review, 9 (3) Summer, 
1949.—The discussion is an effort to establish 
criteria which will be useful in determining the 
extent to which any administrative agency 
conducts itself as a responsible instrument of 
government. These criteria rest on certain 
points of view or biases which must be made 
explicit. The analysis assumes large-scale fed- 
eral organization. Working Bias: An adminis- 
trative agency should be responsible for formu- 
lating as well as executing public policy. The 
administrator has a responsibility to seek a 
legislative policy that is clear, consistent, feasi- 
ble, and consonant with basic community 
values. Working Bias: An administrative 
agency cannot and should not normally be 
held directly responsible to the people at large. 
One criterion for gauging this responsibility is 
the extent to which the voluntary cooperation 
of the general public is sought for programs 
whose success depends on such cooperation. 
Working Bias: An administrative agency 
should be responsible to pressure groups so far 
as necessary to equalize opportunities for safe- 
guarding interests, to acquire specialized 
knowledge, and to secure consent for its own 
program. The criteria of responsibility are the 
extent to which an agency equalizes oppor- 
tunity to safeguard interests, the adequacy of 
the means employed, the results achieved in 
securing technical knowledge necessary to pol- 
icy decisions from interest groups, and the ex- 
tent to which an agency succeeds in winning 
group consent. Working Bias: An administra- 
tive agency should be responsible to the legis- 
lature, but only through the chief executive, 
and primarily for broad issues of public policy 
and general administrative performance. A 
major criterion of the agency’s responsibility 
is the success with which the agency, in report- 
ing to Congress through the President, points 
up the broad policy questions which require 
legislative determination and plays down ad- 
ministrative details. Working Bias: An admin- 
istrative agency should be directly responsible 
for conforming to the general program of the 
chief executive and for coordinating its activi- 
ties with other agencies of the executive 
branch. The extent to which agencies adapt 


their activities to the chief executive’s general 
policy directives is one major criterion of an 
agency’s responsibility to the chief executive. 
Working Bias: An administrative agency can- 
not be held independently responsible to the 
organization or policies of. political parties. 
If responsibility to political parties exists at all 
in the federal government, it is largely indirect 
and can be included within the criteria already 
developed. Working Bias: An administrative 
agency should be responsible for maintaining, 
developing, and applying such professional 
standards as may be relevant to its activities. 
The criteria for gauging this responsibility in- 
cludes the extent to which the agency recog- 
nizes standards, uses them to formulate poli- 
cies, and develops additional standards; the 
extent to which it takes into account the pro- 
fessional education and experience of person- 
nel in its personnel policies; the nature and 
extent of training programs designed to im- 
prove professional skills; and the nature and 
extent of its cooperation with outside profes- 
sional organizations. (A bibliographical note 
at the end of the article gives references and 
sources.)—L. J. Van Mol. 


Recruiting and Testing 

HARKER, JOHN B. “A Dictation Test for 
Quick Administration.” Personnel Journal, 28 
(5) October, 1949.—-The problem of testing 
stenographers individually in small groups 
who seek employment from time to time, es- 
pecially in the smaller agencies, is solved by 
the personnel division of a Philadelphia com- 
pany by the simple expedient of giving a typ- 
ing copy test—followed for stenographers by a 
dictation test which is read back to the exam- 
iner. The unusual or different features are: 
(1) the preparation of the dictation material, 
and (2) employment of the procedure of hav- 
ing candidates read back their dictation rather 
than having them type it. The test material 
for shorthand dictation consists of letters or 
articles of 100 to 150 words in length, uniform 
in difficulty throughout a single test passage, 
but set up in seven ranges of difficulty for the 
reason that various levels of skill may be suf- 
ficient for different offices in the company. A 
reading ease formula along the lines of Flesch’s 
readability yardstick is used in preparing the 
test material so that “standardized” dictation 
letters result, and the two variables of speed 
and difficulty of content have been controlled. 
Scoring is based on Seashore and Bennett’s 
“mailability” principle. If the letter is read 
back substantially as dictated and conveys the 
message intended, the candidate passes. If pas- 
sages are missed or the candidate has to ask for 
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interpretation, she fails. There is always a pre- 
liminary letter for warming up. The author 
cites no data on the reliability or the validity 
of the test nor does he make any claim for its 
usability in competitive test situations such as 
for public service employment. The very short 
time required for the test and the speed with 
which the results may be interpreted are, how- 
ever, advantages to be considered in a busy 
personnel office.—O. E. Ault. 


WALLACE, S. RAINs, JR., and ‘TWICHELL, 
ConsTANcE M. “Managerial Procedures and 
Test Validities.” Personnel Psychology, 3 (2) 
Autumn, 1949.—The two major purposes for 
the scientific selection of personnel are the re- 
duction of turnover and the raising of the over- 
all performance level. Yet, in addition to the 
employee’s ability to do the job, both of these 
are influenced by such factors as compensation, 
training, supervision, and general economic 
conditions. Recently a study involving 2,045 
agents in 25 insurance companies was con- 
ducted to evaluate one administrative factor 
which was believed to have influence upon the 
survival and success of life insurance agents. 
The factor considered was whether a begin- 
ning life insurance salesman is more likely to 
succeed if he is compensated by commissions 
only or if he is financed for the first months of 
his career by monthly checks in the form either 
of an advance or salary. Although it was found 
that the men who were not financed had a 
higher survival rate than those given financial 
support the proportion of “successes” was 
higher among the financed men. It was also 
found that the Aptitude Index, a widely used 
scale for selecting insurance agents, had dif- 
ferent validities for the two classes of agents in 
terms of both survival rate and the proportion 
of “‘successes.”” The Aptitude Index, therefore, 
probably has a number of validities which may 
vary for differing sub-groups of the population 
and under different administrative procedures. 
(Article contains charts and tables showing the 
breakdown of the experimental group into the 
several categories.)—Robert W. Coppock. 


Employee Relations 

Evuiotr, CLARENCE H. “Training Super- 
visors in Human Relations.” Public Manage- 
ment, 31 (7), July, 1949.—-Many supervisors 
and foremen are selected because of technical 
ability and not because of ability to supervise. 
When it was decided to train supervisors in 
human relations, the responsibility of select- 
ing training material was given to the person- 
nel department under the general direction of 
the city manager. Training was offered on a 


voluntary basis to all foremen and supervisors 
in all departments, including police and fire, 
and on city time to give the program added im- 
portance. Response was about 95%. The con- 
ference method which had proved satisfactory 
in previous ventures was used in conjunction 
with audio-visual education films. (These can 
be obtained from the U.S. Office of Education: 
The Supervisor As A Leader; A New Super- 
visor Takes A Look At His Job; Supervising 
Employees On The Job; Maintaining Workers’ 
Interest; Introducing The New Worker To His 
Job.) First meetings were devoted to a discus- 
sion of behavior of leaders in general, and a 
self-rating form of 50 true-false questions was 
filled out by participants in an effort to analyze 
strengths and weaknesses. Films are available 
that dramatize factors in good supervision: 
keeping promises, admitting mistakes, encourag- 
ing suggestions, using employees’ abilities, rec- 
ognizing work well done, and pointing up mis- 
takes like over-supervision (nagging) and 
“snoopervision.” Proper work assignments aid 
in securing worker interest which tends to in- 
sure job satisfaction. This, together with hav- 
ing proper work equipment in good order, is 
largely a function of the supervisor. While it 
was recognized that personal matters affect em- 
ployee efficiency, some doubt was expressed 
concerning the role of the supervisor in seek- 
ing to help employees in their personal affairs. 
It was felt that a counseling service would be 
more effective. Workers should be told in ad- 
vance about any changes that will affect them. 
Further, employees should have an opportu- 
nity to suggest methods even though this im- 
plies criticism of the way work is being done. 
Supervisors must take suggestions without re- 
acting emotionally. Discussion of the problems 
of grievances and reprimands brought out an 
important corollary: employees must know 
clearly what is expected of them in order to 
avoid injustice. Also, discipline should fall 
equally on all involved in the same infraction, 
but only following thorough investigation. 
Correction should be administered in private. 
Courtesy in public service is important, and in- 
volves promptness in waiting on customers, be- 
ing thoughtful, patient and considerate; it 
does not mean relaxing rules and regulations. 
Complaints of the public can be met by a dis- 
play of common “good manners.”—Marvin 
Strate. 


Katz, DaniEL, “Employee Groups: What 
Motivates Them and How They Perform.” 
Advanced Management, 14 (3) September, 
1949.—The Survey Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, with the aid of the Office 
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of Naval Research, has embarked upon a series 
of studies designed to contribute to the knowl- 
edge of morale, leadership, and performance 
in group activity. To date, this program has 
emphasized three aspects of the problem: first, 
determination of psychological conditions that 
make for a higher level of group performance; 
second, dimensions of effective group leader- 
ship; and third, dimension of group morale or 
group motivation. 

The research program relies heavily upon 
quantitative measuring of psychological vari- 
ables. Worker, supervisory, and managerial sit- 
uations are measured through interviews, and 
replies are reduced to quantitative scales for 
comparative purposes. A study of productivity 
among clerical workers revealed that the major 
differences in high and low producing groups 
were in a large part related to supervisory prac- 
tices and attitudes. The only major difference 
in worker attitudes was that the higher pro- 
ducing group had more pride in their own 
worker group. The findings from the study are 
being tested in a variety of industrial situa- 
tions. To date, the results suggest a number of 
additional problems concerning supervision and 
group motivation. The broadest formulation 
of the findings as they concern supervision em- 
phasizes the roles played by the leader in the 
worker group situation. Poorer supervisors 
tend to be people who have not assumed the 
major functions of leadership. The failure 
of the first line supervisor to take over the 
major functions of leadership in a worker 
group may sometimes be due to a lack of ade- 
quate training for leadership. There is some 
evidence that formal training classes for su- 
pervisors are of limited value because they do 
not recognize the need for the type of training 
that will not only impart information but will 
also change new supervisors’ attitudes and de- 
velop their skills in applying principles of 
human relations. One new type of project the 
Survey Research Center has been carrying on 
has been the utilization of research findings. 
Still another type of study concerns the area of 
labor-management relations. It was found in 
the first study of this type that there was much 
more agreement than disagreement on basic 
issues of goals and values of management and 
the union. At local levels, acceptance of com- 
pany and union goals and the degree of per- 
ceived conflict between them bears relationship 
to the inter-personal relationships of foremen 
and stewards and workers.—Richard W. Dar- 
ling. 


Barnes, J. K., JR. “The Job Employee Pub- 
lications Can Do.” Personnel, 26 (1) July, 


1949.—The employee publication is the place 
to start saving free enterprise. Unfortunately, 
a large proportion of company magazines are 
gossip-filled mediums designed chiefly to en- 
tertain; many of them are poorly edited, and 
even when the editor is competent he often 
lacks necessary authority and status. Primar- 
ily, though, the inadequate job employee pub- 
lications are doing is due to top manage- 
ment’s unawareness of their potentialities. 
About $40,000,000 of the $70,000,000 that is 
spent on them annually is wasted. A planned 
approach is necessary to remedy this situa- 
tion. First, the purpose of the publication 
should be established in writing and approved 
by top management. Second, specific objec- 
tives should be developed, and an approach 
to meet these objectives determined. This 
means telling the employee what he wants to 
know and clarifying the identity of interest 
between him and the company. Third, the 
editor must package the publication interest- 
ingly, using material with news value and 
making use of promotional techniques. The 
facts of business life should be reported, and 
company benefits and services highlighted An 
absolutely factual approach is necessary for 
effective economic education, and the editor 
must maintain control of the material going 
into the publication. Finally, the effectiveness 
of the publication should be surveyed regu- 
larly to learn what the employee wants to 
know and what he really thinks about the 
company.—Adele S. Hebb. 


Placement; Service Standards; and 

Evaluation 

EITINGTON, JuLIus, ‘Problems in Evaluating 
Field Personnel Programs,” Personnel Admin- 
istration, 2 (6) July, 1949.—The most effective 
means of personnel program evaluation is 
through formal field surveys. A survey team 
of full-time personnel analysts can efficiently 
perform this work. They should, however, 
function independently of the agency person- 
nel office and report to the agency Director of 
Personnel through a chief of surveys. The 
survey team must recognize the installation’s 
needs in the light of such variables as mis- 
sion, size, and composition of the work force, 
and location and physical characteristics of 
the installation. To secure full data on the 
field station’s personnel program and its ef- 
fectiveness, the team’s attention should be di- 
rected to four organizational levels: top man- 
agement, the personnel office, supervisors, and 
employees. Top management should be 
checked to determine its understanding and 
support of the personnel program. The per- 
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sonnel office should be probed for the effec- 
tiveness of all its activities. To validate the 
findings in the personnel office, the bulk of 
the team’s time should be spent in the operat- 
ing areas in discussions with supervisors and 
employees. Since the evaluation program’s 
scope is extremely broad, the survey team 
should be staffed with individuals possessed 
of varied and intensive personnel experience 
of a functional nature. If such well-rounded 
personnel specialists are unavailable, talented 
technicians should be selected from each of 
the personnel specialties and through cross- 
training and job rotation developed to the 
point where each specialist can conduct in- 
spections in other fields. A team leader and 
four members normally should be adequate, 
with each member functioning in both spe- 
cialist and generalist capacities. The survey 
team should interview at least 10% of the 
work force. Total survey time will vary from 
5 to 15 working days, depending upon the 
size of the station. The team’s findings and 
recommendations should be presented orally 
and supplemented by a detailed written re- 
port to which a reply should be required from 
the installation. A re-survey one year later is 
a means of validating the soundness of the 
prior year’s recommendations. All inspectional 
activities should be coordinated to éliminate 
overlapping and to insure that a maximum 
coverage of inspection is made at one time, 
thus relieving the field installation of inter- 
mittent interruptions by inspectors of normal 
operations.—Robert Hacken. 


Kotz, ARNOLD, and TIEMANN, ARTHUR. 
“What Is a Fair Day’s Work?” Personnel Ad- 
ministration, 12 (1) September, 1949.—In 
view of recent criticism concerning the in- 
efficiency of federal employees, it is suggested 
that the establishment and use of staffing 
standards would enable the Bureau of the 
Budget to determine whether or not the vari- 
ous agencies were spending their salary ap- 
propriations effectively. Staffing standards are 
used to determine the size of staff desirable to 
produce the quality and quantity of work to 
be performed. The development of staffing 
standards involves the determination of pro- 
duction rates and the rate level. The validity 
of quantitative standards for staffing or per- 
formance depends on quality of work, appli- 
cation of the standard, efficiency of job 
method, and employee understanding. Group 
work measurement, based on the third quar- 
tile and average or minimum rate, is used as 
a standard in the federal service. It is sug- 
gested that the use of the average production 


rate, as a standard for a fair day’s work, may 
be a practical method for setting standards 
for those operations that do not lend them- 
selves to the time and motion study. Many 
management officials feel that the standards 
should be based on time and motion studies, 
and that they should not be subject to nego- 
tiation or arbitration procedures. Labor offi- 
cials disagree with this approach, but insist 
that the production standard must be based 
on an average day’s work. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ study emphasizes the average 
concepts in establishing production ates. 
Unions have challenged management prerog- 
atives of setting production standards, and 
studies show that the average past perform- 
ance is used as a guide in setting and testing 
the production standard. Increased produc- 
tivity should not be at the expense of the 
average worker, but rather as the result of in- 
ventions, better organization and methods, 
better selection and training of employees, 
high morale, and motivation of the work 
force. A performance or productien standard 
should be tested to find out if it is practical. 
To determine whether the performance, in 
meeting the quantitative standard, will also 
meet a qualitative standard, and to determine 
its applicability, the standard should only be 
applied to like activities and operations. It 
should also be set on the basis of the best 
existing methods, procedures and _ activities, 
and it should be explained to pertinent em- 
ployee groups who should participate in set- 
ting the standards. This criteria, if applied to 
the common administrative services of the fed. 
cral government, should aid in more effective 
program planning and execution and go far 
towards achieving production goals and at- 
taining objectives set by Congress for the vari- 
ous agencies. One device for testing perform- 
ance standards is a control chart method in 
which an allowable range, rather than a 
point, is used. (Article includes a hypothetical 
control chart illustrating three zones: low pro- 
duction, acceptable zone, and high produc- 
tion for a number of organizational units.)— 
B. H. Peterson. 


Younc, Howarp C. “Job Evaluation for 
Federal Production Workers.” Personnel Ad- 
ministration, 12 (1) September, 1949.—The 
Hoover Commission’s recommendation for 
one basic pay policy for federal employees, in- 
cluding 850,000 “white-collar” workers, 600,- 
ooo “blue-collar” workers, 480,000 postal em- 
ployees, and numerous other groups, pres- 
ently paid in accordance with different laws 
and standards, has pushed to the forefront 
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the necessity of establishing something similar 
to industry’s job evaluation plan. Job evalu- 
ation has been defined as an extension of job 
analysis to ascertain the relative worth of 
jobs, to transfer these appraisals into an ade- 
quate rate structure, and to provide proce- 
dures for additions and adjustments. The pur- 
pose of job evaluation is to establish, for a 
shop or plant, a wage level that will be on the 
same level as other shops in the locality and, 
in addition, will provide a proper relation- 
ship between job demands and job rates. Job 
evaluation is usually accomplished through 
use of one of four different plans: (1) the 
ranking method, (2) the _ straight-point 
method, (3) the weighted-in-money method 
(or the factor-comparison method), and (4) 
the weighted-in-points method. The weighted- 
in-points method has been officially adopted 
by several trade and manufacturer’s associa- 
tions. A typical plan, slightly adapted to spe- 
cific conditions, broke each job down into 
four major factors: (1) skill, as expressed in 
terms of required experience, training, and 
initiative; (2) physical, mental, or visual ef- 
fort; (3) responsibility for equipment, ma- 
terials, safety, and work of others; and (4) job 
conditions affecting the workers’ safety, health, 
or emotional stability. Each factor was split 
up into two or more characteristics, and these 
were carefully defined. The various jobs were 
first rated by company and union representa- 
tives. Existing locality wage rates were then 
studied for a number of key jobs, and from 
this data and job relationships a wage scale 
was established. Using these key rates and the 
evaluation points established for the various 
jobs, a new wage scale for all jobs was es- 
tablished. Government agencies could adopt a 
uniform method of this kind to determine fair 
wage schedules for its shop employees. It 
would be necessary to cut the number of fed- 
eral job titles now in use in order to accom- 
plish this work within a reasonable period of 
time. The factor-comparison method of eval- 
uation currently used by the Army and Air 
Forces could be appropriately used Not only 
the Hoover Commission’s recommendation, 
but also current interest in production work- 
ers’ wage scales make a job evaluation pro- 
gram for federal agencies one that deserves 
realistic consideration. (Article contains a 
chart showing the title and weight of the 
eleven job characteristics used in the plan 
described.)—Verlyn L. Fletcher. 


Selection 


MANDELL, MILTON M. “Supervisory Selec- 
tion Methods Show Progress.” The Federal 


Employee, 36 (8) August, 1949.—Methods of 
selecting supervisory personnel differ from 
those used in selecting executives. The su- 
pervisor’s work is heavily weighted with prob- 
lems in the field of interpersonal relations; 
the executive’s is loaded toward a high level 
of judgment and mental ability. The ele- 
ments of persuasive skill and mental ability 
are demonstrably related to success in super- 
visory positions. Consideration is given to 
factors which can be observed in present work 
performance which are relevant to perform- 
ance in supervisory positions. Private organi- 
zations have successfully used a variety of 
supervisory selection methods based on recog- 
nition of the value of the interpersonal ele- 
ment. These include recommendations of 
present supervisors, interviews by supervisors 
of those recommended for supervisory posi- 
tions, evaluation of employment and personal 
history, group oral tests, tests in knowledge 
of supervisory practice, and company policy 
tests. Not many organizations place reliance 
on one technique for selecting supervisors. 
The United States Civil Service Commission 
has been developing a test that attempts to 
measure judgment in situations involving re- 
lationships with employees and_ supervisors. 
Another test tries to measure judgment and 
understanding of the personnel responsibili- 
ties of the supervisor in areas of training, 
placement, and performance rating A com- 
plete supervisory selection program would 
include the following elements: employee par- 
ticipation; use of written tests of demon- 
strated validity; use of some kind of person- 
ality evaluation; division of the list of 
tentative supervisors into three groups—best po- 
tential supervisors, fit material, least potential 
aptitude; plus a training program with 
trainees to be chosen by the executives. Writ- 
ten tests suggested for supervisory selection 
programs include tests of supervisory judg- 
ment, reading comprehension, personnel anal- 
ysis, supervisory attitudes, and agency organi- 
zation, personnel, and policy. No direct 
evidence has been developed to confirm or con- 
tradict the use of simple mental ability tests 
for the selection of supervisors. Some of the 
interview techniques used in supervisory se- 
lection include skilled individual interviews, 
group oral performance tests, and interviews 
with candidates’ supervisors using check lists. 
One of the first steps in better supervision has 
to be the better selection of supervisors.— 
T. L. Culhane. 


Merit Rating 
FERGUSON, LEONARD W. “The Effect Upon 
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Appraisal Scores of Individual Differences in 
the Ability of Superiors to Appraise Subordi- 
nates.” Personnel Psychology, 2 (3) Autumn, 
1949.—The use of merit ratings or appraisal 
forms has been complicated by the assump- 
tion that differences in raters’ abilities to rate 
must influence the validity of their ratings. 
This study shows that the assumption is in- 
correct. An appraisal form can be constructed 
so that its use will not be affected by the 
raters’ differences in ability to. appraise peo- 
ple. The study was based on annual ap- 
praisals of assistant managers in the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company made by 
their district office managers and evaluations 
made by traveling field representatives of 
the office managers’ ability to rate. The study 
covered 245 managers and 511 assistant man- 
agers. The data obtained indicated that the 
managers differed markedly in their ability to 
rate, but that the average appraisal score of 
the assistant managers, the dispersion of their 
appraisal scores, and the validity of their 
scores varied insignificantly, if at all (and cer- 
tainly not in any consistent manner), with 
the rated abilities of the managers to ap- 
praise. It was concluded that the method of 
construction and use of the rating scale was 
responsible for overcoming the effect of indi- 
vidual differences among the raters. This 
method involved the following criteria with 
respect to the rating form: unanimity of in- 
terpretation by different groups of raters of 
statements in the rating form, frequency with 
which each statement was found to be capa- 
ble of eliciting alternative responses, and the 
relationship of the statement responses with 
an independent set of criterion ratings. Care- 
ful attention was also given to instructing the 
raters in the use of the form and to providing 
individual coaching during the rating proc- 
ess. (Article contains table showing relation 
of the rated abilities of managers to appraise 
assistant managers to the mean, standard devi- 
ation, and validity of assistant managers’ ap- 
praisal scores.)—Augusta Fink. 


STOCKFORD, LEE, and BrissELL, H. W. “Fac- 
tors Involved in Establishing a Merit-Rating 
Scale.” Personnel, 26 (2) September, 1949.— 
As part of a program to improve the rating 
procedure at the Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, a series of controlled statistical studies 
was conducted. The first consisted of an 
analysis of basic reference literature and a re- 
view of previous Lockheed research studies on 
merit rating. It was observed that: (1) There 
are differences between supervisors in the 
leniency and in the reliability with which 


they rate their subordinates. (2) Supervisors 
are more lenient when the ratings are shown 
to the subordinates than when the ratings are 
withheld. (3) The rating scores reflect per- 
sonal-social relationships between supervisor 
and subordinate better than the productivity 
of the subordinate. As a result, the review 
sheet for salaried employes was changed to a 
graphic or descriptive type of rating scale. 
Subsequent ratings showed significant im- 
provements. A new scale was also constructed 
for the rating of hourly-paid personnel. The 
traits for this scale, which was the second 
study, were obtained from lists submitted by 
the rating supervisors. This new scale was 
then submitted to an experimental study and 
it was noted that: (1) Ratings are more re- 
liable, more valid, and differences in leniency 
are significantly less when they are made on a 
descriptive rather than an evaluational scale. 
(2) Reliability of ratings on such traits as de- 
pendability and quality of work is greater 
than on the more “subjective” traits such as 
morale and cooperation. (3) The proximity 
of traits influences their selection. On the 
basis of these findings a final draft for a rating 
scale was prepared and a follow-up study was 
conducted. This last study showed that the 
type of scale has a marked influence on the 
value of merit ratings. The superiority of the 
descriptive over the evaluational scale was 
again demonstrated. Special training given to 
supervisors raised the reliability and reduced 
the influence of bias on the merit ratings. 
The higher the I.Q. of the rater, the more 
reliable, less lenient, and less biased were his 
ratings. And, finally, merit-rating scales meas- 
ure primarily the personal-social relationships 
between supervisor and subordinate rather 
than the output of the subordinate. (The 
article contains tables of statistical data on 
the comparison between the two rating forms, 
trained and untrained raters, and various fac- 
tors with leniency and with “halo.”)—Herbert 
Shell. 


Supervisory Techniques 

DEVAUGHAN, WILLIAM A. “Vision in Super- 
vision.” Personnel Administration, 12 (1) Sep- 
tember, 1949.—-When an organization doubles 
in size overnight, recovering functions and 
personnel that had been temporarily assigned 
elsewhere, prompt action is required to rec- 
oncile differences in operating procedures 
and to weld the parts into an_ effective 
whole. This was the situation in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry in 1946. Bureau ex- 
ecutives promptly concluded that supervisory 
training was urgently needed. Not just any 
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training, but a training program geared to 
the particular needs of the Bureau, said the 
executives in instructing a training commit- 
tee to develop such a program. The commit- 
tee appointed a training officer and formu- 
lated a declaration of principles: (1) Training 
is the basic responsibility of operating super- 
visors, and the training staff exists to assist 
the supervisors rather than to supersede them. 
(2) Training should begin at the top and be 
carried down by those trained. Armed with 
these principles, the training officer, in con- 
junction with the training committee and 
with personnel and operating officials, devei- 
oped a supervisory training program for the 
Meat Inspection Division of the Bureau. The 
program was given a test run on the Wash- 
ington staff of the Division, then was carried 
to 15 regional centers throughout the coun- 


try. Two and a half days of training were 
given at each location by a top operating of- 
ficer and the Bureau training officer, with the 
time divided between supervisory training 
and discussion of technical problems. Seven 
principles of supervision formed the nucleus 
of the sessions on supervision. Group partici- 
pation was encouraged by such devices as hav- 
ing each trainee present a word picture of 
the most effective supervisor under whom he 
has served and having trainees submit actual 
supervisory problems for group discussion. 
Has the training been successful? Decidedly 
yes, as proved by the fact that the trainees at 
the regional sessions are now the teachers as 
the training program is carried out and down 
to the smallest units in the Division —Lloyd 
W. Woodburn. 








PUBLIC 
RECORDS 
MANAGEMENT 


By Puivir C. Brooks 


Price: $1.00 
@ 


If your agency has a problem in 
—controlling records creation 
—handling current records 
—records evaluation 
—records retirement 
—archival custody 


here are the things you need to know 
in order to establish an up-to-date 
and economical records program. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 
IN PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


By ALFRED DE GRAZIA 


Price: $1.50 
e 


Human relations are your business! 


This pamphlet lists and annotates 
363 studies in the field. 


“... useful to administrators . . . in their 
work of solving practical problems of 
administration. ...” The American City 
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... Lhe CSA 





HE Civi_ SERVICE AssEMBLY of the United States and Canada, 

founded in 1906, is a non-profit association of public person- 
nel agencies, together with persons engaged in public personnel 
work or interested in its improvement. Member agencies of the 
CSA are civil service commissions and boards and other similar 
governmental personnel offices. ‘The CSA serves more than 250 
public jurisdictions in the United States and in Canada. In ad- 
dition, the organization also includes more than 750 individual 


and afhliate members. 
Briefly stated, the purposes of the CSA are these: 


© To foster and develop interest in sound personnel administration in the public 
service, based on the principles of the merit system, and to encourage its wider 
application; 


® To promote the study, development, and use of scientific methods of adminis- 
tration and research in the public personnel field; 


© To serve as a clearing house for the collection and distribution of information 
concerning public personnel methods and procedures, and to provide a medium 
for the international exchange of information regarding the administration of 
personnel programs in government. 


© To render a program of services to public personnel agencies, assisting them 
in meeting their administrative and technical problems with sound policies and 
methods. 


To further these objectives CSA offers a varied program of 
activities, services, and publications to public personnel agencies, 
their staff members, and the general public. Full information 


about CSA membership will be sent on request. 


CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY 








1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago (37) Illinois 











Policies and Practices in 
Publie Personnel Administration 


EVEN volumes are now available in the Civil 
Service Assembly's widely known series of 
committee reports, Policies and Practices in Public 
Personnel Administration. These reports together 
contain answers to many of the difficult personnel 
Pe vss a rucmets problems that arise in every personnel agency, large 
mn runic PEnSOAMEL RR? and small. In a real sense these books are the daily 
working tools of the professionally competent person- 
nel worker. If you are an administrator, a techni- 


ADMINISTRATION 


cian, or a student, you will want each of these useful 
volumes in your reference library. 

The special offer described below now makes it 
possible for members of the Civil Service Assembly 
to obtain all seven volumes together at a saving of $7.00. 





List Price 





Employee Training in the Public Service... .. ....ee $ 3.50 ; | 
Public Relations of Public Personnel Agencies. .... 350 | 
Position-Classification in the Public Service. . 4.50 ' 
Employee Relations in the Public Service............... 3.50 
Recruiting Applicants for the Public Service. 3.50 
Oral Tests in Public Personnel Selection.............. 3.50 | 
Placement and Probation in the Public Service......... . 3.50 

Total list price, seven volumes........ po 


Special offer to Civil Service Assembly members 
who purchase all seven volumes together............ $18.50* 


(* Members who purchase the volumes separately are given a 20% discount) 
J g 


© If you are not already a member of the Assembly, you can still take advantage of this special 
offer by applying for membership. Send today for a membership application form and descriptive 
literature concerning these books and other Assembly publications! 


CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY 





1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 

















